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Problems of perception and the relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union‘ 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


When a psychologist talks about “under- 
standing another people” he usually talks 
about national character, and he is con- 
cerned with direct psychological observa- 
tions to be made on some sample of people. 
However, my focus of attention is broader. 
I am concerned with the problem of under- 
standing an ongoing social and political sys- 
tem—not only the people but also their 
institutions. I want to concentrate on some 
unconventional considerations that I per- 
sonally found to be of practical importance. 
These considerations struck me most sharply 
specifically because preceding academic dis- 
cussion had not alerted me sufficiently to 
them. Therefore, I am assuming they will 
fall outside the mainstream of what the 
reader too, expects. 

Let me state briefly the background which 
I bring to this task. For a period of about 
ten years I was engaged at least part-time in 
an effort to understand the Soviet Union. 
The magnitude of interest in this subject in 
the United States was stimulated largely by 
the practical considerations of the state of 
tension which existed between the Soviet 
Union and my own country. But, like many 
other American scholars, I was personally 





1 Presented as “Das Andere Volk—How We 
Understand It,” to the International Psycho- 
logical Congress, Bonn, August, 1960. 


motivated to a very great degree by the 
intellectual challenge of understanding an- 
other social system. Our sources of infor- 
mation, regrettably, were poorer than we 
would have hoped them to be: official pub- 
lications, occasional diaries of travelers, and, 
as in the case of some of my own work—the 
testimony of refugees. We did the best we 
could with the information available to us, 
but always with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
When an opportunity came to visit the 
Soviet Union freely in the years after 1955, 
most of us leaped at this chance. 

Having spent a number of years studying 
the Soviet Union with data with which I was 
not happy, I then undertook two studies of 
American institutions: one was an empirical 
study of the formation of American foreign 
trade policy; the other was a review of the 
role of mass communications in America so- 
ciety. In each instance I was going over 
ground that had been covered by many 
scholars before me. And in each instance, 
I was struck by the extent to which the data 
with which I was confronted led me into 
conflict with many opinions firmly held by 
scholars of great reputation. Furthermore, 
I met many Europeans who held opinions 
about the United States which they re- 
garded as self-evident, but which I per- 
sonally viewed as highly doubtful or plainly 
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wrong. Finding out how difficult it was to 
establish with any degree of comfort what 
was happening in my own country, I was 
naturally intrigued by this opportunity to 
reconsider some of the problems of an Amer- 
ican trying to understand the Soviet Union. 


One’s Intention toward the Object 
Shapes His Perception and Reporting 


To the best of my knowledge, no Amer- 
ican student of the Soviet Union has written 
or spoken anything other than what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. Yet there is so much 
to observe and so much to say and write! 
What should be said or written at a given 
time? Over a period of several years I be- 
came intrigued with the extent to which the 
initiative did not lie with the writer. 

To understand what I am saying here, you 
must appreciate the extent to which Amer- 
ican students of the Soviet Union (correctly 
or incorrectly) take themselves very seriously 
as a source of influence on national policy. 
Here I speak from personal experience and 
assert that the problems many of us selected 
and the emphasis which we gave in our re- 
porting were, to a very large extent, deter- 
mined by our intention to counteract what 
we believe to be erroneous notions held in 
high quarters. There are others whose writ- 
ing was shaped largely by the belief that 
the American public did not understand the 
“threat which Communism poses to the 
American way of life.” The basic point I 
want to make is that the initiative did not 
lie with the writer but rather he was re- 
sponding to an audience whose erroneous 
views he was attempting to correct. This 
means not only that the prospective audi- 
ence influenced the questions which were 
asked, but probably that the scholars also 
overstated their own position somewhat in 
their attempts to counteract the opposing 
position. 

A most clear-cut example occurred a few 
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years after the close of World War II. 
Largely under the stimulus of articulate 
spokesmen of Soviet refugee groups, the 
belief developed in American government 
circles that there was a strong possibility of 
a popular revolution in the Soviet Union. 
This prompted many of us, particularly those 
of us who had contact with Soviet refugees, 
to turn our attention to the question of the 
stability of the Soviet order. Virtually unan- 
imously we came to the conclusion that it 
was very stable indeed. I recall that we had 
a strong sense of mission to offset what we 
considered dangerous wishful thinking on 
the part of American political leaders. If 
other views had prevailed in Washington, 
the chances are that we would have con- 
centrated on other problems and have paid 
less attention to the stabilizing features of 
the Soviet system. 

When Stalin died, American students of 
the Soviet Union again felt compelled to 
affirm the stability of the Soviet system in 
order to forestall any official policy based 
on an overestimation of instability. After 
Stalin’s death, there have of course been 
many marked changes in Soviet life. But 
the “Soviet specialists” have, as a group, 
continued to play their self-assigned role of 
guarding against overestimation of change 
in the Soviet Union. 

At this point I will venture a rather rash 
speculation. As a result of their efforts to 
offset what they perceived to be official 
errors in the view of the Soviet system, 
American scholars have concentrated on the 
stabilizing elements in Soviet society, par- 
ticularly the system of political and social 
control. As a result they may be less well 
equipped to anticipate and assess change. 
The original intention toward the object, to 
see it as a politically significant entity of 
which persons in a position of power held 
erroneous views, has shaped the conceptual 
apparatus with which it is presently viewed. 
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The Other Party’s Position is 
Overrationalized 


This is the point at which to recall Met- 
ternich’s reputed reaction to the death of 
a Russian ambassador: “I wonder what he 
meant by that.” Game theory is based upon 
the assumption that one’s opponent has com- 
plete information and has calculated his 
strategy with complete rationality. These 
may be optimal assumptions for setting strat- 
egy in a competitive situation, but they are 
scarcely a reasonable description of condi- 
tions that exist in the real world. Yet, years 
of reading American analysis of Soviet be- 
havior and Soviet analysis of American be- 
havior, have convinced me that each party 
attributes to the other a degree of omnis- 
cience and omnipotence that he knows is 
manifestly impossible in his own situation. 

To me this becomes particularly amusing 
when some blundering bit of American 
policy is attributed to the subtle machina- 
tions of “Wall Street.” I sympathize with 
the Soviet student of American politics. He 
can scarcely bring himself to believe that it 
is the complex shambles that it often is. Nor 
has he witnessed, as I have, the spectacle 
of Wall Street bankers fearing to speak up 
on a controversial political issue for fear of 
losing customers. A Soviet diplomat once 
interpreted American policy in the Middle 
East to me as being based solely on the 
desire to protect the interests of the large 
oil companies. I am sure that he was sin- 
cere. But he had no way of knowing that 
the American petroleum industry was split 
wide on the issue of foreign oil and that 
perhaps the politically more powerful seg- 
ment of the industry—those who produce 
oil in the United States—would have been 
happier if Middle Eastern oil had never 
existed. 

I am sure that Americans make similar 
overinterpretations of Soviet behavior—in 


fact that I myself must have been guilty of 
such overrationalizations. The difficulty is 
knowing when this happens. Virtually every 
public action and utterance of a Soviet offi- 
cial is analyzed as a piece in a complex long- 
range strategy. Furthermore, it is assumed 
that if “the intentions of the Soviet leaders” 
can be deciphered, these “intentions” can 
almost automatically be assumed to be im- 
plemented. Since the Soviet Union seems to 
be a more thoroughly coordinated society 
than is the United States, one is probably 
warranted in attributing to Soviet leaders 
a greater freedom in setting policy deliber- 
ately, and a greater ability to implement 
that policy insofar as this implementation 
is contingent on control over Soviet society. 
But these leaders are also human beings 
subject to pressures and fallibility; and So- 
viet society is not the complete monolith 
that it is sometimes said to be. 

Why then are we not content at times to 
shrug our shoulders, say “I don’t know,” or 
regard certain events as isolated “accidents” 
unrelated in any important systematic way 
to the main affairs of Soviet society, or as 
blundering rather than plotting? I think 
there are two major reasons. 

The first is that the notion of “accident” 
is alien to the enterprise of understanding. 
We feel impelled to give cognitive structure 
to all the data available to us. This becomes 
a particular problem when the data are 
sparse. Where I have detailed knowledge 
of events in the United States I am often 
content to regard certain occurrences as un- 
related in a significant fashion to “the 
American system.” This is because I have 
concrete knowledge of what evoked these 
events. My need for cognitive clarity is 
satisfied. If I were a Soviet observer, how- 
ever, I would probably be tempted to fit 
these events into some more determinate 
over-all scheme. 

Secondly, we cannot ignore the fact that 
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in the past decade or so, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have been in a com- 
petitive power struggle. This I believe pro- 
duces a situation in which each party looks 
to each bit of evidence as a clue to what 
the other might do. In effect, this is the sort 
of conservative strategy advocated by the 
game theorist—i.e., the safest course is to 
assume complete rationality of thinking and 
behavior on the part of the opponent. 

For the two reasons I have cited, I believe 
that both Soviet and American observers 
have overrationalized notions as to what 
transpires in the other society. This paper 
was in process of revision at the time of the 
aborted Paris Summit Conference, and I 
would contend that both the principals and 
observers of that unfortunate event exhibited 
the tendency of overinterpretation to which 
I have referred. 

For example, Soviet authorities probably 
interpreted President Eisenhower's asump- 
tion of responsibility for the U2 flight as a 
deliberately aggressive act. On the other 
hand, a popular interpretation of this act 
in the United States was that the President’s 
press secretary had decreed that the Presi- 
dent could no longer admit that he did not 
know what was going on in the country. 


Theory both Helps and Hinders 


In our efforts to understand another coun- 
try, or for that matter to understand our 
own, theoretical models play a crucial but 
complex role. One can scarcely begin think- 
ing about a phenomenon as complex as a 
national state without employing some or- 
ganizing principle. Thus, the typical Amer- 
ican scholar approaches the study of the 
Soviet Union with a generalized model of 
“totalitarian communism,” and the Soviet 

' scholar sees the United States as an example 
of “monopolistic capitalism.” Without such 
generalized models we could not begin to 
talk about so complex a phenomenon as a 
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large-scale national state. Such models tell 
us which data are important and which 
trivial. They enable us to set up criteria 
for change since, in an ever-changing world, 
one cannot tell what is an “essential” and 
what is an “incidental” change unless he 


’ has some generalized model. Such models 


present some difficulties, however. 

Perhaps the central problem of such the- 
oretical models of national states is that like 
all models, they must always lag somewhat 
behind reality. Thus, the American student 
of the Soviet Union uses a model largely 
based on Stalin’s reign, particularly during 
the periods of purges. The Soviet view of 
America, it seems to me, is based in part 
on the state of American society during the 
great depression of the 1930’s. Now, one 
of the functions of such models—whether it 
is initially intended or not—is to help us 
interpret ambiguous data. A familiar exam- 
ple is the problem of interpreting the social 
significance of abstract painting. Thus, ab- 
stract painting is seen as creative experimen- 
tation in a free society by a person with one 
view of Western civilization, and as deca- 
dence by a person with another view. The 


statement of a Soviet leader that there will | 
be an increase in consumer goods in the | 


Soviet economy is accepted skeptically by 


the American scholar who sees the Soviet | 


Union as committed to the Stalinist model 
of economic development. On the other 
hand, the Soviet scholar who reads about 
resistance to raising of personal property 
taxes for educational purposes in the United 
States sees this as opposition of the “land- 
lord class,” not realizing that in the present- 
day America, the opposition stems largely 
from individual owners of their own homes. 

That a person will use a generalized 


_ model for the interpretation of ambiguous 


data is natural and probably proper. But | 


what strikes me as extremely important is 
that a very high proportion of the data on 
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the basis of which we assess trends even 
in our own society is ambiguous even to 
those who are best acquainted with them. 
A few years ago my wife and I reviewed 
a considerable amount of literature on Amer- 
ican society. One of the salient impres- 
sions we derived from this literature is that 
for most of the criteria on the basis of 
which trends in American society were in- 
ferred, there simply were no unequivocal 
data. Thus, it is alleged that American so- 
ciety is marked by an increase in isolation 
of the individual, an increase in mental dis- 
orders, and an increase in juvenile behavior 
disorders. I assume that most of you have 
heard these statements so often that you 
take it for granted they are true. But the 
fact of the matter is that there are no un- 
ambiguous data on the basis of which to 
make such judgments. However, there are 
many illustrative bits of data which can be 
introduced as evidence, providing one’s the- 
oretical position leads him to the a priori 
conclusion that the statements are true. 
The situation becomes exaggerated when 
the members of one country look at another 
country. When an American scholar studies 
the Soviet Union and a Soviet scholar studies 
America, the proportion of ambiguous data 
is higher than when one is looking at his 
own country. Hence, in this latter situation 
one’s theoretical model becomes simulta- 


neously more necessary and potentially more * 


dangerous. There is an increased tendency 
to interpret the very data which would lead 
one to change one’s model in such a way as 
to preserve that model. Without the model 
one could not say if change had taken place, 
but with the model one is less likely to see 
the evidence for change. 

It is no accident, in the light of the above 
argument, that in my opinion American 
journalists and casual observers are more 
likely to see change in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s death than are the so-called 
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“Soviet experts.” The experts would contend 
that laymen are misled by “nonessential” 
changes. To some extent I assume that the 
experts are right, but to what extent I do 
not know. But we must entertain seriously 
the alternative possibility that the “expert” 
tends to defend his own theoretical position 
by virtue of the selective interpretation of 
ambiguous data. This tendency is re-enforced 
by readily available methods of neutralizing 
data that do not clearly fit the model. This 
happens in slightly different forms for the 
two sides. If the Soviet leaders embark on 
a policy that does not fit the model of the 
American expert, this policy is labeled “a 
tactical retreat” which represents no “fun- 
damental departure from the basic line.” On 
the other hand, when American students of 
their own society report developments that 
do not fit the Soviet model of that so- 
ciety, these Americans are dismissed as 
“apologists.” 

My foregoing comments could be applied 
to the use of theory in any situation where 
the criterial data are ambiguous. The mys- 
tique of the “crucial experiment” on the 
basis of which a theory is accepted or re- 
jected is scarcely relevant to such highly 
generalized notions as are applied to the 
analysis of national states. Theories, as de- 
sirable and inescapable as they may be, 
tend to be self-re-enforcing. While helping 
the scholar, they also place on him a tre- 
mendous burden of assessing the evidence 
on the basis of which he may change his 
theory. 

When, however, we are dealing with two 
countries in a competitive situation vis a 
vis each. other, the theoretical models of the 
two societies take on an additional role 
of differentiating the two societies from each 
other. My impression is that if a scholar 
from another century or another planet were 
to study the Soviet Union and the United 
States without the benefit of our existing 
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statements of the differences between the 
two systems, he might be struck more by 
the similarities than by the differences. But, 
if he were to publish this conclusion it would 
be resisted by a majority of people in either 
camp. For example, some of us have 
stressed in our published works the extent 
to which the Soviet Union is an industrial 
society which shares features of all indus- 
trial societies. This position has been at- 
tacked in the Soviet press as an attempt on 
our part to deny the distinctive nature of 
the socialist state. It has been similarly 
attacked by some Americans as a failure 
to understand the “essential difference” be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Actually, of course, we made no 
claims that there were not essential differ- 
ences between the two societies, and we 
gave central consideration to many of these 
differences. But the ideologies in both 
camps are so concerned with the differen- 
tiation of one system from the other that a 
discussion of points of similarity is resisted. 
As a result, a considerable amount of so- 
cial energy is devoted to exaggerating the 
distinctions. 

Thus, American ideologists extol the vir- 
tues of a “free enterprise system” in contrast 
to a socialist system. Any person who gives 
a second thought to the matter knows full 
well that the American economy is not by 
any stretch of the imagination a “free enter- 
prise economy” in the classical sense. The 
very same men who talk of it in such terms 
will on other occasions deplore a “drift to 
socialism” which must be stopped! How- 
ever, a considerable portion of their energy 
is devoted to drawing up a nostalgic picture 
of American society that maximally differen- 
tiates American society from Soviet society. 

Similarly, the realities of Soviet society 
have converged toward the realities of cap- 
italist society in a number of ways. For 
example, the system of wage incentives 
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which has evolved in Soviet industry is a 
drastic change from earlier socialist ideals 
and quite similar to the system of wage in- 
centives used in capitalist countries. But 
Soviet ideologists go to great pains to point 
out that such a system of incentives is “essen- 
tially different” if carried out in a socialist 
society. My frank opinion is that they feel 
no more free to admit they have learned 
from us than we feel free to admit that we 
have learned from them. (This is true so 
far as social and political institutions are 
concerned and does not pertain equally to 
science and technology.) 

The practical result of this circumstance 
for the scholar studying either country is 
that there is a pervasive pressure on him 
to maintain models of the two systems that 
stress the differences between the systems. 
I cite this as another circumstance which 
discourages the revision of one’s models. 

However, I am pleased to report, although 
somewhat tentatively, the feeling that the 
scholar who reports convergence of the two 
systems is more likely to meet with approval 
in America today than he would have a few 
years ago. 

Behind the attitudes toward similarities 
and dissimilarities of the two systems is a 
widespread fallacious assumption that con- 
flict between two states is mainly a function 
of the dissimilarity of their political and 


economic systems. 


Similarity to Traditional Problems 
of Psychology 


The first familiar problem is that of the 
intention of the observer toward the object 
observed. We have recognized this as a 
crucial problem in personality diagnosis and 
made strenuous efforts to standardize and 
objectify our procedures and to reduce the 
element of individual judgment to a mini- 
mum. Few responsible psychologists, how- 
ever, would claim that we have succeeded in 
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avoiding the problem completely. In the 
field of social analysis the problem is, and 
will continue to be for some time, much 
more difficult because of the enormous task 
of developing an adequate model to be used 
for comparative social system analysis, and 
then of setting up standardized categories 
and procedures for gathering data. Limited 
models are available, but there are none to 
my knowledge that would not demand con- 
siderable ad hoc adjustment and elaboration 
if we were to turn it to the task of explaining 
and predicting developments in Soviet or 
American society. 

The second familiar problem is that of 
deciding when “a system” has “changed.” 
I doubt that there is any psychologist who 
uses the concept of personality who would 
not contend that there can be “changes in 
behavior” which do not constitute “a change 
of personality.” Similarly I know of no stu- 
dent of American or Soviet society who 
would not contend that there can be changes 
in the way of life of the people of those 
countries which do not constitute “changes 
in the system.” It is my position that the 
notion of “change in a system” is inherently 
a matter of judgment of the observer—just 
as is the notion of “change of personality.” 
True, if changes are sufficiently gross there 
will be a consensus of observers. But, by 
the time events reach this stage, what should 
have been a problem of diagnosis often be- 
comes merely a post mortem. An early 
diagnosis is always desirable, and a pre- 
diction of incipient change is still more 
preferable. But, to predict or note “change 
in the system,” the observer must be clear 
in his own mind what he considers to be 
essential to the system. This is fundamental 
for both the study of society and of personal- 
ity so that the observer does not give equal 
weight to all data and fall into the trap of 


overly deterministic analysis to which I 
referred above. 

A third problem is very similar to that 
to which the phenomenological psychologists 
address themselves. Formal institutional anal- 
ysis is very much like the use of set cate- 
gories in psychological observation. Both 
are essential for systematic work. Yet it is 
also vital that from time to time we return 
to raw observation on as naive a basis as 
we can manage. In social system analysis, 
it is extremely important to look repeatedly 
at the actual behavior of people within the 
institutional setting. This is crucial for as- 
sessing and predicting institutional change. 
It is a common occurrence for institutions to 
maintain most of their formal characteristics 
while important changes of function have 
taken place within their framework. 

The distinctive contribution of the psy- 
chologist to social system analysis is, of 
course, his skill at systematic observation, 
whether it be on the level of description of 
overt behavior, or his measurement of vari- 
ables which fall broadly in the area of per- 
sonality. It is true that much such data have 
been collected, but psychologists in my coun- 
try at least have been slow at relating such 
data to the sort of formal institutional an- 
alysis which I have been arguing is inade- 
quate without these data. This will prob- 
ably take a long time and some institutional 
changes in American social science. 

In the meantime, I think that my country 
and the Soviet Union face important prob- 
lems of understanding each other. I look 
forward to the day when American and 
Soviet psychologists may work freely within 
each other’s country making the observations 
which will give more sophistication to what 
I believe are overschematized models we 
have of each other’s systems. 
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This study examines the utility and po- 
litical feasibility of establishing an effective, 
credible, and efficient strategic deterrent for 
Wester Europe.** Two major hypotheses 
are advanced: (a) the current deterrent 
strategy of NATO based upon the retaliatory 
capability of SAC is inadequate and inap- 
propriate for the strategic defense of Europe, 
and (b) the formation of a European Com- 
munity organization with an independent 
strategic force is both desirable and feasible. 





1 The authors are particularly indebted to Paul 
Ginberg, George Mandanis, and Arthur L. Burns 
for their insightful criticisms of this paper. 

2 Study conducted while at TEMPO on leave 
from the University of California, Santa Barbara. 

3 Deterrence may be military—the deterrence 
of overt military attack—or political—the use of 
strategic threats to deter an enemy from engag- 
ing in very provocative acts other than direct 
attack. This study is concerned principally with 
military deterrence. For a fuller discussion of 
the problem of deterrence, see “The Nature and 
Feasibility of War and Deterrence” by Herman 
Kahn (15). 

4 Effectiveness denotes a sufficiently strong 
capability to inflict unacceptable damage. Cred- 
ibility denotes an unmistakable intent to “make 
good” on the threat of nuclear retaliation. Effi- 
ciency denotes a minimum duplication of effort 
among countries. 
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In examining these hypotheses, environmen- 
tal trends which contribute to the inade- 
quacy of current Western deterrent strategy 
are reviewed, the utility of alternative or- 
ganizational means for alleviating this in- 
adequacy is assessed, and the political 
feasibility’ of a European Community De- 
terrent (ECD) is appraised. 


I. Environmental Trends 


The most important environmental trend 
of consequence for Western deterrent strat- 
egy is the increasing Soviet capability to 
inflict catastrophic damage upon the U\S. 
During the early years of NATO, the So- 
viets were confronted with a powerful 
Western deterrent composed of two ele- 
ments; the NATO tactical forces on the 
continent, and the American Strategic Air 
Command. At that time, the U.S.S.R. did 
not possess operational nuclear weapons. In 
recent years, however, Russia has rapidly 
improved her military-technological capa- 
bilities, and in the near future will be able 





5 The authors of this study are completing a 
more comprehensive analysis in which the tech- 
nological and economic feasibility of a European 
Community Deterrent are also being examined. 
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to launch large-scale nuclear attacks upon 
the U.S. 

One major implication of this growing 
Soviet capability is an increased likelihood 
that the U.S. could be “blackmailed” into 
abandoning the defense of Europe, although 
the number of U.S. casualties which the 
Soviets would have to threaten to inflict to 
discourage U.S. strategic retaliation to a 
Soviet attack upon Europe is unknown. The 
difficulty of assessing the susceptibility of 
the U.S. to nuclear blackmail has been noted 
by Kahn: 


If the Soviets and the Europeans would not 
believe we would honor our commitments to our 
allies if it means 177 million American casual- 
ties, what level of casualties do they believe we 
would accept? How many, indeed, if the de- 
cision were yours, would you accept? 100 mil- 
lion? 50 million? 10 million? 1 million? It’s a 
hard question. 

I have discussed this question with some 
Europeans, asking them to guess how the Amer- 
ican President would act. I have found no 
European who believed we would initiate a war 
if the casualties would be much over 20,000,000 
and some believed we would be deterred at less 
than 2,000,000 [15, p. 129]. 


The Soviets will soon have the capability 
to inflict substantially more than 20,000,000 
casualties in a nuclear attack upon U.S. pop- 
ulation centers. The credibility of NATO’s 
current deterrent policy in Europe is based 
almost solely upon the intent of the U.S. to 
employ its nuclear retaliatory force. Thus, 
the increasing Soviet nuclear capability—ac- 
companied by the growing belief that the 
U.S. is vulnerable to “nuclear blackmail” — 
has produced and will continue to produce a 
substantial weakening of the collective de- 
fense posture of the Western alliance. 

A second major environmental trend is the 
increasing number of countries with inde- 
pendent nuclear weapon capabilities. With- 





® As noted in a recent study by the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, twelve countries already 
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in the NATO alliance, this development is 
serving to fragment the West’s deterrent 
posture into a number of independent de- 
terrents. Such independent deterrents are 
grossly inefficient in terms of duplication of 
effort. Furthermore, single European na- 
tions are incapable of allocating sufficient 
resources to the development of an effective 
deterrent, i.e., one which is sufficiently 
strong to inflict unacceptable damage upon 
a potential aggressor. 

A third environmental trend which has 
implications for Western deterrent strategy 
is the current movement toward the unifica- 
tion of Europe. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to give a detailed analysis of the 
trend towards European Union.? However, 
several important conclusions can be drawn 
from the variety of postwar attempts toward 
political, economic, and military integration 
in Europe: (a) whereas the supranational 
economic and scientific programs—Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
European Economic Community (EEC), 
and European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM)—have brought about a sig- 
nificant measure of economic integration 
among the Inner Six (France, Germany, 
Italy, BENELUX), attempts at military in- 
tegration, e.g., Western Union (WU) and 
the European Defense Community (EDC), 





have a sufficient technical and industrial base 
to embark upon successful nuclear weapons pro- 
grams in the near future. These countries, most 
of which are highly industrialized and currently 
possess operating reactors or have arrangements 
for obtaining reactors are: Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, East Germany, 
West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden and 
Switzerland. See W. Davidson, M. Kalkstein, 
C. Hohenemser, The Nth Country Problem and 
Arms Control (6). 

™For a comprehensive review of the postwar 
movement toward European Union, see M. 
Margaret Ball, NATO and the European Union 
Movement (3). 
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and at political union, European Political 
Community (EPC), have thus far been 
unsuccessful; (b) there have been marked 
interdependencies among the efforts to inte- 
grate Europe economically, politically, and 
militarily; and (c) although Britain has im- 
peded the postwar integration of Europe by 
its refusal to participate in supranational 
type organizations, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for Britain to remain outside 
of the European union movement.® 

The success of the European union move- 
ment to date—particularly in the economic 
sphere—is likely to have three major effects. 
First, the pressures on Britain to join the 
EEC and other community organizations 
will increase. Second, a more favorable en- 
vironment will exist for the consideration of 
proposals for additional forms of community 
activity. Third, the decline in the economic 
and political dependence of Europe upon 
the U.S. will continue, and consequently 
one of the major forces which has contrib- 
uted to the past cohesion of the NATO 
alliance will be weakened. 

A final environmental trend is the emer- 
gence of new weapons technologies. The 
development of long-range missile systems 
and the advent of the Polaris submarine 
will markedly reduce U.S. dependence upon 
European military bases. Therefore, it will 
become increasingly difficult for the U.S. 
policy-makers to rationalize overseas bases 
to economy-minded Congressmen, and to 
Europeans who wish to be independent 
from both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Should 
the U.S. withdraw from its overseas bases, 
the likelihood of rapid and effective employ- 
ment of U.S. deterrent forces in response to 
overt Soviet military action in Europe would 


be further reduced—if credibility is viewed 





8 Thus, the Economist strongly advocates that 
Britain should become a member of EEC (19, 
p. 1073). 
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as a function of not only a formal commit- 
ment (e.g., a treaty obligation), but also an 
operative commitment (e.g., the physical 
presence of U.S. forces in allied countries) 
(24). 

Thus, the decreasing credibility of the 
U.S. threat to invoke its deterrent capability 
on behalf of Western Europe, the diffusion 
of nuclear weapons, the diminishing US. 
dependence on foreign bases, and the in- 
creasing political and economic unity of the 
Inner Six will contribute to a reduction in 
the military interdependence between West- 
ern Europe and the U.S. Such reduced in- 
terdependence adversely affects both the 
cohesion of the NATO alliance and the 
credibility of current nuclear defense strat- 
egy in Western Europe. 

One alternative Western strategy which 
would take into account these environmental 
trends is that advocated by George Kennan 
(16) and others. It involves a withdrawal 
of U.S. and Russian forces from Germany 
or Europe. The policy of disengagement is 
based upon two fundamental assumptions: 
(a) Europe does not possess the capability 
to deter the Russians militarily; and (b) 
Russia, for political reasons, would not 
take military advantage of the situation. The 
possible consequences of this policy include 
reunification of Germany and the growth 
of governments independent of Soviet and 
U.S. influence. 

However, one may question the validity 
of the two assumptions underlying a policy 
of disengagement. The assumption that an 
effective and credible European deterrent 
would be too costly neglects the possible 
willingness of the U.S., in its own interest, 
to supply technical and financial assistance. 
The assumption that Russia would be de- 
terred from direct military intervention in 
Europe for political reasons is highly ten- 
uous (13). 
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II. Organizational Prototypes 


Three alternative organizational frame- 
works exist for implementing a strategy of 
nuclear deterrence in Western Europe: (a) 
fragmented, (b) alliance, and (c) com- 
munity. Fragmented deterrence exists when 
the decision to develop and/or employ stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons is made independ- 
ently by sovereign nations. Alliance deter- 
rence is operative when the decision to de- 
velop and/or employ strategic nuclear weap- 
ons is made by individual nations in the 
light of a formal pact or treaty agreement 
in a manner consistent with their sovereign 
interests. Community deterrence is condi- 
tional upon individual nations agreeing in 
advance to accept the decisions of a suprana- 
tional institution relative to the development 
and/or employment of strategic nuclear 
weapons. 


FRAGMENTED DETERRENCE 


The current trend in Western Europe is 
toward fragmented deterrence. The prin- 
cipal motives for independent acquisition of 
nuclear weapons by sovereign powers in- 
clude the fear that the U.S. will not employ 
its deterrent forces if the Soviets attack 
Western Europe, the pursuit of national 
prestige and greater diplomatic leverage, 
and protection against nuclear blackmail. 

Although these are legitimate motives, it 
is difficult to make a convincing case for 
fragmented deterrence as an effective, effi- 
cient and credible means for implementing 
Western deterrent strategy in Europe. 

Its inadequacy stems partly from the eco- 
nomic and technological inability of these 
countries to sustain the development, pro- 
duction, and maintenance of a modern, com- 
plex strategic capability. The British expe- 
rience with the Blue Streak missile has 
amply demonstrated that an independent 
missile development program on a relatively 
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small scale cannot hope to outpace tech- 
nological obsolescence. 

There is also considerable doubt as to 
the credibility of national deterrents, i.e., 
whether an individual nation would possess 
sufficient resolve to employ its capability in 
the face of an all-out Soviet threat. In this 
circumstance, a strategy of piecemeal attack 
and nuclear blackmail would have consider- 
able appeal and potential to the U.S.S.R. 

From the point of view of Western 
Europe as a whole, national policies of frag- 
mented deterrence are grossly inefficient in 
the sense of duplication of effort. Finally, 
fragmented deterrence increases the prob- 
ability of accidental war and of irrespon- 
sible employment, and further complicates 
the problem of negotiating arms control 
agreements. 


ALLIANCE DETERRENCE 


Alliance deterrence, as distinct from frag- 
mented deterrence, is based upon a formal 
treaty or pact founded upon a set of com- 
mon interests. In the case of NATO, the 
treaty consists basically of a statement of 
common interests, an agreement to consult 
in the event of a threat to the security of 
any one of the parties, and a commitment by 
each member to take “such action as it 
deems necessary” in the event of an attack 
on any one of them. Thus each party, al- 
though committing itself to act, has reserved 
for its own determination the specific type 
of action to be taken. 

At the inception of NATO, the members 
recognized that the strength of the alliance 
would be fundamentally dependent upon a 
U.S. commitment to defend Europe. As 
Osgood points out, “The founders of the 
Treaty, conscious of America’s history of 
isolation, believed that a truly entangling 
multilateral alliance, embodying explicit 
binding obligations, was essential in order 
to make this commitment convincing to the 
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nations of Western Europe as well as to the 
Soviet Union” (25, p. 108). This entangle- 
ment has been operationally accomplished 
primarily through the extension of SAC’s 
nuclear umbrella to Western Europe, the 
stationing of U.S. troops and the establish- 
ment of aircraft and missile bases in Europe, 
the assumption of leadership of SHAPE, and 
military and economic assistance. 

However, a number of areas remain where 
both the U.S. and the Western European 
nations are relatively free of entanglement. 
SAC and Bomber Command are under 
national, not NATO, control. The U-S. 
“guarantee” to invoke its deterrent capa- 
bility in behalf of Western Europe is verbal, 
not written. The nuclear warheads at Euro- 
pean IRBM bases are under U.S. ownership, 
their use being subject to veto by either the 
U.S. or the host country. Although Article 
2 of the NATO Treaty provides for nuclear 
sharing,® very little has been accomplished. 

Several proposals for nuclear sharing have 
been advanced, however, for the purpose of 
strengthening over-all Western deterrent ca- 
pabilities. One would have the U.S. sell or 
give nuclear weapons to individual allies. 
Other schemes would involve delegating 
control of portions of the strategic capabil- 
ities of SAC and/or Bomber Command to 
joint NATO or European deterrent forces, 
coupled with U.S. assistance in the de- 
velopment and procurement of solid-fueled 
IRBMs.!° 

Programs for sharing nuclear weapons, 
other than on a _ nation-by-nation basis, 
would provide a greater over-all nuclear 





9“... The Parites, separately and jointly, by 
means of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid, will maintain and develop their in- 
dividual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” 

10 See Alastair Buchan, NATO in the 1960's 
(especially pp. 57-82) for arguments for a joint 
NATO nuclear deterrent (5). 
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deterrent capability for the same expen- 
diture of resources, and probably would 
involve less risk with respect to the dangers 
of accidental war. A major weakness re- 
mains, however. In the framework of an 
alliance, individual nations would still re- 
main the focus of decision-making, for as 
Knorr observes, each member country would 
want its finger on both the trigger and the 
safety catch (17, p. 321). 


COMMUNITY DETERRENCE!! 


The strategy advocated in this paper 
would involve creating a community deter- 
rent!2 in which a group of European nations 
would agree in advance to accept the de- 
cisions of a supranational institution for de- 
veloping and employing strategic weapons. 
Through a community effort, sufficient re- 
sources would be available, with some U.S. 
aid, to build and maintain an effective de- 
terrent. Also, since strategic decisions would 
be made by predesignated representatives 
and would not require the approval of 
sovereign nations, a community organiza- 
tion could meet a variety of environmental 
contingencies with speed and flexibility. 
Furthermore, such an organization would 
provide a more stable basis, i.e., less error, 
smaller likelihood of irresponsible employ- 
ment, etc., for the control of nuclear 
weapons in Europe than would an alliance 
or a fragmented deterrence system in which 
each sovereign nation would possess more 
or less independent control over its own 
strategic weapon force. 





11 A community deterrent would not neces- 
sarily replace the NATO alliance. The relation- 
ship between community deterrence and NATO 
is discussed in the next section of this paper. 

12 The idea of a European Community De- 
terrent has been proposed by others. For ex- 
ample, Ben T. Moore, in his book NATO and 
the Future of Europe, (22) suggests a Euro- 
pean Nuclear Defense Union as a possible so- 
lution for the strategic defense of Europe. 
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A major drawback to a policy of commu- 
nity deterrence would be a risk of excessive 
reliance on nuclear deterrence for the mili- 
tary defense of Europe. In order to forestall 
this risk, it would be advisable that U:S. 
technological and financial assistance for 
a European deterrent capability be predi- 
cated on the condition that West European 
countries devote additional resources to 
the strengthening of NATO's limited war 
capability. 

Several other objections to community 
deterrence have been advanced by Buchan 
in his analysis of NATO defense strategy. 
Buchan maintains, contrary to a_ basic 
premise of this proposal, that the US. 
threat to invoke massive retaliation as a 
response to a Soviet attack on Europe is 
indeed credible. He argues that a review 
of international military crises over the past 
ten years reveals that the U.S., far from 
being a conservative actor, has actually had 
to be restrained by her NATO allies from 
taking too hasty action in Korea, Indo- 
China, Quemoy, and Lebanon. He further 
adduces that American public opinion is 
convinced both of the vital U.S. interest in 
the integrity of Europe and of the improba- 
bility that “capitalism” in one country could 
survive. Consequently, he concludes that 
“the fact that the defense of Europe might 
now invoke great damage for the United 
States is most unlikely to inhibit her from 
action” (5, p. 45). 

However, Buchan’s parallel between past 
U.S. actions in the Middle and Far Eastern 
areas of the world and the current West 
European defense situations seems inappro- 
priate. The threat of U.S. massive retalia- 
tion as a means for defending the former 
areas had not been publicly enunciated as 
U.S. doctrine nor was it seriously considered 
by U.S. strategists to be a usable alternative. 
Further, the U.S. probably perceived that 
there was little risk of nuclear reprisal for 
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her actions in these areas. Finally, one must 
question whether American opinion on the 
vital significance of Western Europe is in- 
sensitive to a mounting Soviet nuclear 
capability. 

The remaining objections advanced by 
Buchan against community deterrence in- 
clude the following: (a) a community de- 
terrent based on the Inner Six or the WEU 
countries comprises only a part of Europe 
and would “cut across the command struc- 
tures and political arrangements in NATO 
which have been built up with so much 
effort over the last ten years”; (b) the 
effectiveness of a community deterrent 
would depend heavily on British participa- 
tion; (c) many years would be required to 
build a credible deterrent from scratch; and 
(d) most importantly, “it would strike at 
the heart of the whole concept of inter- 
dependence, and fulfill one cherished Soviet 
ambition—that of dividing Europe from 
America” (5, p. 70). 

In contrast to these objections this paper 
argues: (a) that NATO command struc- 
tures and political arrangements are no 
longer appropriate for the strategic defense 
of Europe; (b) that British and French 
participation would be favorably influenced 
by a firm U.S. position in support of ECD; 
(c) that it would not be necessary to build 
from scratch in the event of U.S. tech- 
nical assistance; and (d) that European- 
American strategic interdependence in the 
framework of an alliance is operationally 
untenable. 


III. The Role of Community 
Deterrence in Western Defense Strategy 


The principal objective of a European 
Community Deterrent would be to convince 
any would-be aggressor that an all-out at- 
tack upon any member nation would bring 
immediate nuclear retaliation. To be effec- 
tive and credible, ECD would have to 
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possess not only sufficient nuclear retaliatory 
weapons which could survive an initial at- 
tack, but also the necessary organizational 
machinery and resolve to act. 

A secondary objective of ECD would be 
to discourage and contain limited aggression 
against Western Europe. That is, should 
limited warfare involving a Western Euro- 
pean nation and a Communist nation occur, 
the presence of ECD would help to contain 
the action within a minimum geographical 
area, limit the number of nations involved, 
and discourage the use of high yield nuclear 
weapons. An aggressor awareness that the 
extension of a localized fighting zone, either 
by purposeful action or by carelessness, 
could trigger ECD would act as a cogent 
restraint. 

In relation to other Western defense es- 
tablishments, ECD would play a comple- 
mentary role. For instance, NATO would 
continue to assume primary responsibility in 
situations where member nations experi- 
enced aggressive violation of national bound- 
aries of either an ambiguous or a forthright 
nature. In these instances, the tactical 
forces of NATO would act quickly to con- 
tain the attack. Where limited tactical ag- 
gression occurred against a neighboring non- 
NATO nation, the deployment of NATO 
forces would tend to confine the action, pre- 
venting its spread to NATO nations. How- 
ever, in either situation, the alerted com- 
munity deterrent force would act as an 
added constraint on the enlargement of the 
conflict. 

Because of this complementary relation- 
ship between NATO and ECD, a high de- 
gree of coordination between the two would 
be necessary, particularly in delineating 
those situations calling for strategic use of 
the community deterrent force and those 
requiring tactical action by NATO. In order 
to achieve continuous coordination, perhaps 
some sharing of military equipments would 
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be desirable—particularly information gath- 
ering and communication systems. 

The relationship of ECD to United States 
strategic forces would be one of complete 
independence of weapon activation. No 


definitive pre-attack commitment would be | 


made regarding the employment of US. 
strategic forces in the event of a nuclear 
attack on Western Europe. Such a commit- 
ment would merely indicate to a potential 
aggressor those conditions which would 
govern a U.S. reprisal. And this predicta- 
bility of response by U.S. deterrent forces 
would decrease their value in discouraging 
the initiation of all forms of military aggres- 
sion against Europe. 

A second disadvantage of a U.S. pre- 
attack commitment would be the confusion 
that could ensue from an ambiguous attack 
situation. For example, should the Soviet 
employ an offense such that the intent could 
not be clearly ascertained, the resulting de- 
lay and controversy in interpreting U.S. stra- 
tegic obligations could result in a decay of 
U.S.-ECD relations, and a lessening of their 
combined effectiveness. Conversely, if the 
U.S. were attacked and not Western Europe, 
the ECD would have the option of retaliat- 
ing in support of American strategic forces. 

There would be no formal relationship 
between the ECD and non-European na- 
tions. The strategic defense of such nations 
would fall outside the responsibilities of 
ECD. However, individual ECD nations 
could exercise relative freedom in commit- 
ting their own tactical forces to the defense 
of non-European nations. Thus, the exist- 
ence of ECD would not preclude the use of 
national tactical forces by individual mem- 
ber nations to fulfill unilateral obligations, 
e.g., France in Algeria, Britain in Hong 
Kong, etc. 

In summary, the creation of a European 
Community Deterrent would provide the 
West with two independent strategic deter- 
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rent forces in addition to NATO. The re- 
dundancy provided by two such strategic 
forces would significantly strengthen the 
West’s deterrent position. An attack upon 
one force would serve to warn the other, 
and would probably stimulate either a pas- 
sive or an active response. The ambiguity 
of not knowing the exact conditions under 
which the second deterrent force would 
make an active response would serve to 
deter enemy aggression against the first. 
Also, the task of neutralizing both deterrent 
forces would be substantially greater than 
neutralizing one. 


IV. The Formation of a Community— 
An Analytic Approach 


Prior to examining the political feasibility 
of a European Community Deterrent, a gen- 
eral conceptual approach for evaluating the 
political feasibility of community-type or- 
ganizations will be presented. This analytic 
approach will then serve to structure the 
examination of the political feasibility of 
ECD in particular. 

The formation of a community-type or- 
ganization can be depicted as an evolu- 
tionary process consisting of a sequence of 
steps. Each step represents a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the next. For 
convenience, the process may be broadly 
divided into three stages: (a) Initiation— 
the commitment by political units to par- 
ticipate in a community-type organization; 
(b) Institutionalization—a consensus on a 
formal institutional basis for a community- 
type organization; and (c) Integration—the 
development of loyalty to the organization. 


INITIATION 


In analyzing the initiation stage, situa- 
tional (background) and motivational vari- 
ables are critical. Situational variables repre- 
sent the objective or perceived environment 
of potential participants and include the 
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sociocultural linkages and communication 
patterns between members, their economic 
and political environment, etc. Motivational 
variables refer to the incentives (both posi- 
tive and negative) which members perceive 
to be associated with participation or non- 
participation in the organization. These mo- 
tives may be divided for analytic purposes 
into three categories: (a) Inter-country 
shared motives—those incentives for par- 
ticipation which are held in common by all 
potential participants; (b) Idiosyncratic— 
those incentives for inclusion which are pe- 
culiar to individual nations; and (c) Nega- 
tive motives—all negative incentives relative 
to participation. 

The initiation stage can also be concep- 
tualized in terms of March and Simon’s (21, 
pp. 84-8) model of organizational equilib- 
rium in the following manner: 


1. Potential members consider joining an 
organization in terms of perceived in- 
ducements. These inducements, repre- 
senting rewards for membership, have 
two potential sources: 

(a) External: Rewards which are gen- 
erated from outside the organization. 
Thus, the U.S. provided economic 
rewards through the Marshall Plan 
which acted as external inducements 
for the formation of European eco- 
nomic community-type organizations. 

(b) Internal: Rewards which are gen- 
erated by the organization itself. 
Thus, EEC has provided its mem- 
bers with a number of direct eco- 
nomic rewards. 

2. Potential members of an organization 
consider joining in terms of the contri- 
butions (costs) they expect membership 
to entail. 





18 FE, Haas speaks of “identical aims” and “con- 
verging aims,” which correspond to the first two 
of the preceding motives. See Ernst Haas, “The 
Challenge of Regionalism” (11). 
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3. Nations will participate in an organiza- 
tion when the perceived inducements are 
as great or greater, in terms of a nation’s 
own values and the alternatives open to 
it, than the perceived contributions they 
are required to make. 


Given an analysis of background variables 
and their relative importance, the motives 
of potential participants, and the interaction 
between background conditions and motiva- 
tions relative to the balance between con- 
tributions and inducements, the probability 
that a community-type organization could 
be initiated can be assessed. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


An agreement by political units, i.e., na- 
tions, to participate in a community-type 
organization is a necessary precondition to 
the second stage of community evolution. 
This second stage, institutionalization, in- 
volves the achievement of a consensus 
among the potential participants as to the 
appropriate formal basis of the organization. 
That is, in order to function, an organization 
requires a more or less formalized set of ex- 
pectations defining the relationships among 
and responsibilities of its members, both to 
one another and to the organization itself. 
The assignment of these responsibilities— 
the rights and obligations of membership— 
enables the organization to develop pro- 
cedures for making and implementing de- 
cisions. Although the emergence of a system 
of expectations which characterizes an or- 
ganization is a continuing process through- 
out the organization’s life, a more or less 
formal framework, e.g., a constitution, a 
charter, a general agreement, etc., is neces- 
sary early in the evolutionary process. Such 
a framework specifies (institutionalizes) 
among other things, (a) the membership 
base, (b) the scope of the organization’s 
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task, (c) the distribution of responsibilities 
among members, (d) the procedures for 
decision-making, and (e) the distribution 
of burden-sharing. 


INTEGRATION 


It is the third stage of community evolu- 
tion, integration, which has received the 
bulk of theoretical analysis to date. Haas, 
in his work on the uniting of Europe, focuses 
upon the process of integration at the com- 
munity level. He notes, “As the process of 
integration proceeds, it is assumed that 
values will undergo change, that interests 
will be redefined in terms of regional rather 
than purely national orientation, and that 
the erstwhile separation of national group 
values will gradually be superseded by a 
new and geographically larger set of beliefs” 
(10, pp. 13-4). Thus, the integrative proc- 
ess is described in terms of a shift in values 
or in loyalties. 

The problem of the formation of new 
loyalties, particularly as they relate to the 
evolution of supranational organizations, has 
been considered by Guetzkow (9). He 
describes the process of forming loyalty as 
one in which an individual simultaneously 
develops loyalty to a new object and modi- 
fies the “exclusiveness” norms attached to 
existing loyalties. This process does not 
necessitate the dropping of old loyalties, 
but rather their generalization to new ob- 
jects. Thus, to form a new loyalty to a 
supranational organization does not always 
involve abandonment of national loyalties, 
although it is possible that the new object 
(supranational) may substitute for the old 
object (national) as a means to the par- 
ticipant’s goals. At the same time, a quasi- 
identity between the two objects may be 
established so that loyalty to both may be 
held simultaneously. 
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V. Political Feasibility of a 
European Community Deterrent 


In order to ensure the credibility of ECD 
against piecemeal blackmail on the part of 
the Soviets, it is essential that the organiza- 
tion be composed of nations willing to ac- 
cept decisions made at a supranational level. 
With this prerequisite in mind, a logical 
nucleus for such an organization would in- 
clude those nations constituting the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, i.e., France, 
Germany, Italy, and the BENELUX nations. 
Britain should also be included because of 
her critical role—political, military, and 
economic—in European defense strategy. 
Given this nucleus of nations, ECD could 
then establish a strategic deterrent which 
would have the capability and the resolve 
to inflict unacceptable damage in response 
to an all-out military attack upon one or 
more member nations. 

In this section, an attempt is made to 
determine the political feasibility of estab- 
lishing a community deterrent in Europe. 
Consideration is first given to some of the 
factors which contributed to the failure of 
the European Defense Community, as well 
as some of the lessons to be learned from 
its defeat. Secondly, an evaluation of the 
political feasibility of ECD is made rela- 
tive to the participation of the EEC coun- 
tries. Background or situational conditions 
which would promote or impede the initia- 
tion process are assessed. Then, intercountry 
and idiosyncratic motives which would favor 
initiation are examined. And, finally, mo- 
tives which would operate against the for- 
mation of ECD are identified. 

The third part of the analysis focuses on 
British motives for and against participa- 
tion. The feasibility of British participation 
in ECD is examined independently from that 
of the EEC countries because of a number 
of historical and contemporary factors which 
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would make British participation in ECD 
unique. 


THE DEFEAT OF EDC 


A proposal for military supranationalism is 
not unfamiliar to Western Europe. An abor- 
tive attempt to establish a European Defense 
Community (EDC) was undertaken during 
1950-54. Consequently, prior to assessing 
the political feasibility of a new proposal 
for a supranational military force, it is per- 
tinent to assess the factors underlying the 
failure of the former. 

The EDC Treaty, as formulated at the 
Lisbon Conference of the North Atlantic 
Council in February 1952, derived from an 
informal plan advanced by M. Pleven, 
Prime Minister of France, in September 
1950. The proposed draft treaty as agreed 
upon by the six participating nations!+— 
France, West Germany, Italy, and BENE- 
LUX—specified an integrated European 
army and air force, excluding naval and 
overseas defense forces. The integrated 
forces were to be controlled by a Board of 
Commissioners consisting of nine members 
whose actions were subject to review by a 
Council of Ministers. There was to be a 
common budget, contributed to by mem- 
ber countries in proportion to their national 
income, and a common armaments program. 

The treaty was ratified by West Germany 
and BENELUX, but was rejected by the 
French National Assembly in August 1954. 
It is difficult to identify, let alone weigh 
the relative importance of, those factors 
which contributed to France’s defeat of 
EDC. The French parliamentary debates 
evoked a miasma of emotional and ideo- 
logical controversy which all but obscured 
the real issue of EDC—the military defense 
of Europe. However, certain of the more 
apparent contributory factors can be noted. 





14 Britain declined participation in EDC short- 
ly after the initial Pleven proposal. 
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Time was one of the critical variables 
contributing to the defeat of EDC. Four 
years elapsed from Pleven’s initial proposal 
to its final rejection by the National Assem- 
bly. During this period, France underwent 
five changes in prime ministers, Stalin died 
(March 1953), Dien Bien Phu had fallen, 
the Soviet military threat appeared to have 
abated noticeably, and NATO had become 
a strong military force. Thus, the inter- 
national political and military environment 
of 1954 had changed substantially from that 
of 1950, which saw the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

It is also clear that much of the anti-EDC 
argument derived from an obsession with 
German rearmament. EDC opponents had 
good reason to believe that the defeat of 
EDC would forestall any type of German 
rearmament (2, p. 11). Preoccupation with 
national greatness was a further impediment. 
In this respect EDC was viewed by its 
detractors as an institution which would 
denationalize France’s army, merge her into 
a continental union, and thus deprive her 
of military means for maintaining the French 
Union. 

Still another contributory factor was the 
protection afforded Europe by the American 
nuclear umbrella. As Lerner points out, the 
“nationalist” as opposed to the “European” 
view in France on EDC derived its vitality 
from a single fact: “. . . that so long as 
they were living under an American guaran- 
tee, the French faced no urgent practical 
need to expand their resources on defense” 
(18, p. 215). Finally, the American threat 
of an “agonizing reappraisal” of defense 
strategy in the event that France failed to 
ratify EDC, helped to assure EDC’s defeat. 
Not only did it provoke French hostility to 
the U.S., but it also led some EDC opponents 
to react with a counterthreat of a rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union (18, p. 219). 

What, then, are the lessons to be learned 
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from the failure of EDC for a proposal for 
a European Community Deterrent? First of 
all, consideration of ECD could not be per- 
mitted to persist over the excessively long 
period of time accorded EDC. Having ad- 
vanced ECD as a serious proposal for Euro- 
pean defense, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain quickly the positions and attitudes of 
the EEC nations and Britain. In the event 
that the over-all response of these countries 
was negative or lukewarm, the U.S. should 
not attempt to employ threats to force ac- 
ceptance of ECD. It is clear from the EDC 
experience that threats are not an effective 
means of influence—particularly when it is 
apparent that they will not be invoked. 
Current and past French preoccupation 
with national greatness suggests that it 
would be prudent to advance a suprana- 
tional organization as only a partial measure 
for European defense, leaving the commit- 
ment of tactical military forces subject to 
national control. In addition, a strong effort 
would have to be made to secure British 
participation. In the case of EDC, it was 
obviously difficult for France to consider 
renouncing her Big Three status, while 
Britain was determined to maintain hers. 
The emotional content of France’s opposi- 
tion to German rearmament is no longer as 
intense as during the 1950-54 period. Dur- 
ing this interval, the recency of World War 
II contributed strongly to French obsessions 
with German rearmament. Furthermore, the 
issue at that time involved permitting Ger- 
many to proceed from a zero level of arma- 
ment to a significant military capability. 
Since then, Germany has established a 
strong tactical capability and has become 
a full member of NATO, although possession 
of nuclear arms is still precluded by the 
Western European Union (WEU). Thus, 
although French fears of German militarism 
continue to exist, the argument of complete 
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denial of weapons to Germany is no longer 
relevant. 

Finally, with respect to the credibility 
problem, U.S. policy-makers should exercise 
particular care to objectively stress the in- 
herent riskiness of extreme European de- 
pendence on the U.S. nuclear deterrent 
capability. Simultaneously, they should 
scrupulously avoid any actions which might 
be interpreted by the Europeans as a threat 
to abandon the defense of Europe. Such an 
approach, when coupled with U.S. offers 
of technical and financial assistance, should 
provide a more favorable climate for Euro- 
pean consideration of ECD than was the 
case for EDC. 


COMMUNITY DETERRENCE AMONG 
THE EEC COUNTRIES 


The following analysis concentrates on 
the political feasibility of French and Ger- 
man participation in ECD. The successful 
initiation of a community deterrent would 
demand the participation of both. Further- 
more, given French and German support 
for ECD there would be a strong likelihood 
of concurrence among the remaining EEC 
countries, i.e., Italy and the BENELUX 
nations. 

Background Conditions: Deutsch, et al., 
in a study of ten cases of successful and 
unsuccessful unions of states in Europe and 
North America during the 1485-1918 pe- 
riod, enumerate a number of background 
conditions which they describe as essential 
to the formation of an amalgamated security 
community, i.e., an organization in which a 
governmental structure is created providing 
for supranational decision-making.15 





15 Deutsch, et al., qualify their analysis in two 
respects. First, with respect to the use of his- 
torical cases as a basis for generalization, they 
note, “Past examples are suggestive, not con- 
clusive. They point in a general direction, but 
not toward a specific destination.” Secondly, in 
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These conditions include: (a) the pres- 
ence of a distinctive way of life; (b) the 
existence of a strong core area made up of 
one or more nations which have the re- 
sources to act and direct the other partici- 
pating nations; (c) a recent history of 
superior economic growth among some, if 
not all, of the participating nations; (d) the 
expectation of joint economic rewards; (e) 
a wide range of mutual transactions; (f) the 
broadening of the power base within par- 
ticipating nations to include more elites, 
i.e., a wider distribution of rewards among 
elite groups; (g) communication between 
elites across nations, and (h) a high mobil- 
ity of persons from one nation to another. 

The study also lists four conditions which 
were found helpful but not essential to the 
establishment of an amalgamated security 
community: (a) the reluctance to wage 
“fratricidal” war; (b) the existence of an 
external military threat; (c) strong economic 
interdependencies among participants; and 
(d) ethnic and linguistic assimilation. 

Haas (10) in an intensive study of the 
economic integration of the EEC countries 
concludes that most of the conditions cited 
in the Deutsch study were a consequence 
of rather than a prerequisite for community 
formation. In either case, many of these 
conditions currently prevail within the EEC 
area, and can be appropriately considered 
as background conditions for the initiation 
of a community deterrent. 

For analytic purposes, background con- 
ditions which have particular relevance to 





their definition of essential and helpful condi- 
tions, they state, “When we call conditions ‘es- 
sential,’ we mean that success seems to us ex- 
tremely improbable in their absence. Though 
essential, they seem to us insufficient. ... A 
similar consideration applies to those conditions 
we called helpful but not essential: we found 
that integration occurred in their absence, and 
might well recur in this way in future cases” (7). 
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the formation of a community deterrent 
within the EEC countries will be divided in- 
to two classes: ideological and institutional. 
Three ideologies, i.e., organized sets of 
values and beliefs, which have particular 
significance are “Europeanism,” “provin- 
cialism,” and “historical antagonism.” 

“Europeanism” denotes an identification 
of diverse groups of Europeans with a com- 
mon cultural heritage. In reviewing the 
strength of this identification Haas observes: 
“United Europe seems to be a remarkably 
resilient and adaptable symbol: individuals 
of Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist lean- 
ings have no difficulty in embracing it. 
Political parties in all countries contain 
adherents as well as opponents of the sym- 
bol. And the heterogeneity of movements 
specifically devoted to the realization of the 
symbol in fact is equally impressive” (10, 
p. 20). 

The ideology of Europeanism appears 
strongest among the EEC countries. The 
historical interdependencies among them, 
strongly reinforced by the existence of com- 
munity-type economic and scientific organi- 
zations, and by common identification with 
a democratic form of government, contribute 
to the strength of this ideology. Thus, when 
UNESCO’s Institute for Social Science (1, 
p. 155) interviewed a representative sample 
of Belgians (Flemish and Walloons), French, 
Germans, and Hollanders in 1956 and asked 
the question, “Are you, in general, favorable 
to the efforts being made to establish a 
united Western Europe?” a strong affirma- 
tive response was obtained. (See Table 1.) 

The expression of a particular belief, how- 
ever, does not preclude the presence of a 
contradictory one. Psychologists refer to 
this phenomenon when describing ideology 
or attitudes as “compartmentalization,” i.e., 
the ability to maintain logically inconsistent 
beliefs simultaneously. Thus, even though 
a large number of persons believe in Euro- 
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TABLE 1 
EvuROPEAN ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEAN UNION 








Flemish 
Walloons 
French 
Germans 
Hollanders 





Favorable 61% 70% T4% 72% 19% 
Opposed. 9% 4% 99% 5% T% 
Noopinion 30% 26% 17% 23% 14% 





peanism, and in the advisability of a Euro- 
pean Union, they simultaneously maintain 
strong provincial values which are reinforced 
by historical differences in language and 
custom. 

For example, Deutsch and Edinger report 
the following in their study on West Ger- 
many: “The favorable attitude towards 


European integration is subject, however, to | 


two qualifications: though not necessarily 
impractical, European union seems remote, 
and it must not take away from Germany 
the sovereign right of ultimate decision” (8, 
p. 28). In public opinion polls conducted 


in December 1956, only 34 per cent of the | 


interviewees believed that they would live 
to see the Western European countries unite 
to form the United States of Europe. In 
polls held in September, 1955, only 25 per 
cent and 32 per cent, depending on the 
phrasing of the question, would grant to a 
European parliament the right of ultimate 
decision in questions involving important 
German interests, while between 42 per cent 
and 46 per cent maintained that the ulti- 
mate decisions must remain with the na- 
tional government of Germany. 

The strength of provincial attitudes in 
France is reported by the French public 
opinion journal Sondages. According to this 
source: “European union is perhaps a dis- 
tant vision, corresponding to the dormant 
aspirations of a large section of public 
opinion. However, this vision does not oc- 
cupy the first place in the public conscience. 
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As we have seen [through public opinion 
data], the realization of this union has never 
emerged as the most urgent or most im- 
portant goal which the [French] government 
had to face. A spontaneous hierarchy es- 
tablished itself where economic and finan- 
cial preoccupations predominate. Since 1954 
the troubles of North Africa and Algeria 
dominate over all others” (28, p. 33). Thus, 
the French also appear to be preoccupied 
with national or provincial problems. 

Furthermore, although 55 per cent of a 
representative sample of Frenchmen polled 
in 1957 approved of efforts toward West 
European Union, only 35 per cent of the 
sample agreed that France should partici- 
pate within a political federation of West 
Europe in which the power of decision is 
delegated to a common government and not 
to the governments of participating countries 
(28, p. 164). 

Thus, from an ideological standpoint, 
there exists within the EEC countries or- 
ganized sets of values and beliefs which 
tend both to support and to impede the 
initiation of community-type organizations. 
The strength of provincial attitudes con- 
tributed to the defeat of the European De- 
fense Community (EDC) by France in 
August 1954. On the other hand, the 
strength of Europeanism helped to provide 
a climate in which EDC was at least se- 
riously considered and in which the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
and EURATOM were ratified. 

The second class of background variables, 
institutions, may be defined as ordered sets 
of relationships, whether formal or informal, 
which exists among individuals relative to 
the pursuit of some common goal. The types 
of institutions, their structure, and the man- 
ner in which they function, as well as their 
goals, are important determinants of the 
behavior of nations. Certain of these insti- 
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tutional variables would facilitate the initia- 
tion of a community deterrent, whereas 
others would inhibit formation. 

The rapid growth in recent years of the 
national economies of the EEC countries 
should facilitate the formation of a commu- 
nity deterrent. The importance of economic 
growth to community formation has been 
noted in the Deutsch study: “Another of 
these conditions [for promoting community 
formation] we found to be markedly superior 
economic growth. . . . [Whereas] prolonged 
economic decline or stagnation, leading to 
economic conditions comparing unfavorably 
with those in neighboring areas, was found 
to be a disintegrative condition” (7, p. 41). 

Furthermore, the very existence of succes- 
ful supranational institutions—EEC, ECSC, 
EURATOM—should contribute to the for- 
mation of other supranational organizations. 
The presence of these institutions has cre- 
ated an environment in which a great deal 
of formal and informal communication exists 
between elite groups within the EEC coun- 
tries. Thus, European supranationalism has 
led to an increase in interaction not only be- 
tween governmental officials but between 
industrial concerns, labor federations, poli- 
tical parties, and various other groups.!® 

The major institutional factor which might 
impede the development of a community 
deterrent is the existence of sovereign states, 
which historically have defended the right 
to determine their own national policy. 
These institutions, through custom and self- 
interest, have usually resisted encroachments 
on any aspect of their sovereignty. Many 
groups which operate within the framework 
of these sovereign states resist change be- 
cause they maintain an emotional identifica- 
tion with the state, and because they fear 
losing certain vested interests which are guar- 





16 For an analysis of the role of elites in com- 
munity formation, see Haas, “The Uniting of 
Europe” (10). 
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anteed by the national state. For instance, 
national military institutions might strongly 
resist the formation of a community nuclear 
deterrent because it would threaten a num- 
ber of their historic prerogatives. 

In summary, background conditions which 
would operate to support the initiation of a 
community deterrent include the ideology of 
Europeanism, the success of EEC, a rapid 
economic growth, a commonality in demo- 
cratic forms of government, and the high 
level of intercommunication between the 
elites of the EEC countries fostered by the 
existence of supranational economic and 
scientific organizations. Background condi- 
tions operating against community formation 
would include the ideology of provincialism, 
the existence of historical antagonisms, and 
the presence of sovereign institutions. 

Inter-Country Shared Motives: A number 
of incentives for initiating a community de- 
terrent are shared by all of the EEC coun- 
tries. The most basic of these is the belief 
that Europe must be able to deter possible 
Soviet aggression. Such an incentive does 
not imply that the defense of Europe must 
necessarily be predicated upon a community 
deterrent. However, it is a prerequisite for 
the initiation of any military establish- 
ment—whether it be organized on the basis 
of an individual nation, an alliance, or a 
community. 

Current defense policies of several Euro- 
pean nations would indicate the existence of 
the premise that Soviet military strength will 
continue to pose a significant threat to the 
military and political security of Western 
Europe. British, French, and West German 
defense budgets for fiscal 1960-61 all show 
modest increases over fiscal 1959-60. The 
current French budget allocates $85 million 
to initiate production of atomic bombs, $81 
million to initiate production of fifty Das- 
sault Mirage IV Mach-2 plus bombers, and 
$20 million for research and development of 
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a 1,250 mile-range ballistic missile. Ger- 
many, on 5 March 1960, signed an agree- 
ment with Belgium and the Netherlands to 
jointly produce at least 570 United States- 
designed Lockheed Starfighter aircraft in 
Dutch, Belgian, and West German factories. 
Furthermore, West Germany is showing in- 
creased interest in the procurement of Amer- 
ican-manufactured armaments. Britain has 
just completed negotiations with the U.S. 
government for procurement of the Skybolt 
ballistic missile. 

Another common incentive for the initia- 
tion of ECD stems from the growing doubts 
of Europeans that U.S. deterrent forces 
actually would be activated in response to 
Soviet aggression in Western Europe (15). 
This is forcing many Europeans to conclude 
that a necessary condition for an effective 
and credible European deterrent will be a 
deterrent capability independent of that of 
the U.S. 

The development of a community deter- 
rent capability within the EEC countries 
would satisfy several other common motives. 
It would, for instance, permit Europe to 
exercise an increased influence on world 
affairs. It might also make it less likely that 
Europe would necessarily be drawn into a 
conflict between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

Relative to the latter motive (neutrality), 
public opinion in Europe has generally sup- 
ported the position that Europe should main- 
tain a somewhat independent position from 
both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. As noted in 
Table 2, in a series of public opinion polls 
conducted in Germany, responses were ob- 
tained which indicated that this sentiment 
was maintained by a sizable proportion of 
the population. In France, similar results 
were obtained. (See Table 3.) 

Idiosyncratic Motives: There are several 
motives for a community deterrent capabil- 
ity which operate within individual EEC 
nations, and which are not shared in com- 
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TABLE 2 


West GERMAN RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
“Wuat Do You PERSONALLY CONSIDER Most 
IMPORTANT: THAT WE GERMANS ARE ON Goop 
TERMS WITH THE AMERICANS, ON Goop TERMS 
WITH THE RussIANS, OR THAT WE REMAIN 
NEUTRAL BETWEEN THE Two?” (3, P. 12) 








Oct. Aug. 
1951 1953 1955 1957 1939 





Good Terms 

with U.S. 39% 46% 48% 42% 41% 
Good Terms 

with U.S.S.R. 1% 1% 3% 3% 2% 
Neutral 48% 42% 45% 52% 54% 
No opinion 12% 11% 4% 3% 3% 





mon. Generally, these motives are associated 
with advantages which would accrue to one 
or more nations, but not to all, i.e., motives 
of self-interest. 

For instance, the BENELUX countries 
and Italy have generally favored any move 
towards the integration of Western Europe 
because each feels that its status in the 
world, its own internal security, and _ its 
economic well-being are markedly enhanced 
by identification with one another, and with 
the more powerful nations of France and 
West Germany. Within these four nations, 
the inducements perceived in any respon- 
sible move towards federation exceed by a 
wide margin the contributions or costs of 
membership. 

For France and West Germany, the in- 
ducements for integration do not compare 
so favorably with the costs. For this reason, 
one must specify in greater detail the idio- 
syncratic motives which exist within each 
of these two nations for and against a stra- 
tegic defense community. 

France, under the leadership of DeGaulle, 
has as its major political goal the restoration 
of France to the status of a great power. 
Consequently, it is probable that DeGaulle 
will commit France to a community deter- 
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TABLE 3 


FRENCH RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
“PERSONALLY, Do You THINK THAT FRANCE Is 
CurRRENTLY IN THE WESTERN Camp, IN THE 
EAsTERN Camp, OR IN NEITHER OF THE TWO 
Camps?” (28, p. 130) 








Sept. Nov. Aug. Dec. 
1952 1954 1955 1957 





In Western Camp 42% 36% 23% 21% 


In Eastern Camp 4% 2% 4% 3% 
In Neither Camp 43% 39% 51% 51% 
No opinion 11% 23% 22% 225% 





rent system only if he perceives that such a 
move will be compatible with this drive for 
national status. 

There can be little doubt that the French 
effort to develop a nuclear bomb was in part 
motivated by a desire to achieve the status 
of those influencial nations of the world 
which now make up the “nuclear club.” 
Membership in this club serves a number of 
motives: (a) it increases France’s ability 
to bargain with the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
on issues of world importance and on issues 
of particular importance to France, such as 
the reunification of Germany; (b) it en- 
ables France to challenge Britain’s role in 
world affairs and to demand equal treatment 
from the United States; and (c) it strength- 
ens the French claim to leadership on the 
Continent. 

Although France is now a nuclear power, 
the advantage so gained may be short-lived. 
It is doubtless recognized, though not pub- 
licly admitted by French leadership, that 
France does not possess the capability to 
develop a modern complex weapon delivery 
system. A community organization would 
help make it technologically and econom- 
ically feasible for France in combination 
with other nations to develop a truly effec- 
tive and credible deterrent. Thus, it is 
likely that France would carefully weigh the 
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advantages achieved by a community ven- 
ture versus the losses in national independ- 
ence. If the French believed that they 
could maintain a position of European 
leadership, they probably would give serious 
consideration to participating in a commu- 
nity deterrent. This would coincide with 
DeGaulle’s belief that Western Europe un- 
der French leadership can become a power- 
ful Third Force between the Soviet Union 
and the United States (20, p. 195). 

France may also be motivated to initiate a 
community deterrent organization in order 
to exercise a measure of control over West 
Germany, particularly if it appears likely 
that the latter might develop its own nuclear 
weapons. Furthermore, the mere presence 
of West Germany in such an organization 
would markedly reduce the probability of 
unification of East and West Germany, and 
unification would seriously impede French 
aspirations for European leadership. 

The idiosyncratic motives operative in 
Germany are founded primarily upon the 
recognition by the ruling elite that the 
security of the Federal Republic depends 
upon outside military support, particularly 
that of the U.S. Adenauer has long ac- 
knowledged that Germany does not have the 
capability nor the desire to confront the 
Soviet bloc alone. As a consequence, Ade- 
nauer has been a strong supporter of close 
German-U.S. relations, a position not neces- 
sarily shared by a number of his countrymen. 
This divergence in viewpoint is suggested 
in the findings of the public opinion poll 
results reported earlier in which 41 per cent 
of the respondents felt that Germany should 
be on good terms with the U.S., 2 per cent 
on good terms with the Russians, 54 per cent 
felt that Germany should be neutral, and 3 
per cent had no opinion (27, p. 12). 

A community deterrent organization 
would provide Adenauer and his supporters 
an opportunity to realize their goal of co- 
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operating with other nations in the defense 
of Europe, ie., to avoid going it alone. 
Simultaneously, Germany could maintain 
greater independence from both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., a situation which would 
be more satisfying to the large number of 
Germans who want to preserve a position of 
relative independence from the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. 

Since Germany is physically located in a 
highly vulnerable position for either limited 
or massive Soviet military attack, a com- 
munity deterrent would also contribute to 
her feelings of internal security. Further- 
more, the fact that Germany would not 
independently possess and control strategic 
nuclear weapons would reduce the strong 
fears engendered by this prospect both in- 
ternally and among her Eastern and West- 
ern neighbors. 

Finally, a community deterrent might help 
to forestall all-out competition between 
France and Germany for European leader- 
ship. That is, it would help create an en- 
vironment in which “power would gravitate 
away from the national state and be shared 
equitably with the federal institution” (22, 
p. 225). Although an equitable sharing of 
power is probably neither a basic motive 
of France nor of Germany, the creation of 
an additional supranational organization 
would contribute to such an eventuality. 

Motivational Forces Against a Community 
Deterrent: There are a number of forces 
operating against a community deterrent 
among the EEC countries. A major obstacle 
to be overcome is the identification of both 
Europeans and Americans with NATO. 
Many persons have viewed NATO as a first 
step towards Atlantic unity, i.e., the federa- 
tion of Europe, Canada, and the U.S. Al- 
though it is objectively difficult to see how 
the NATO alliance has or would promote 
organic unity among the Western nations, 
it still retains a symbolic value for many. 
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And the replacement of NATO’s strategic 
functions by ECD would substantially weak- 
en this symbolism. 

A second source of resistance would 
likely occur among those NATO nations 
which would not be included in ECD and 
which now enjoy the protection of U.S. 
strategic forces. It might prove difficult to 
convince these nations that a credible nu- 
clear deterrent in Western Europe would 
afford them more security than a U.S. de- 
terrent whose employment on their behalf 
is becoming increasingly less likely.17 

A third motive against the formation of 
a community deterrent derives from the 
strong neutralist feelings which are found 
in the EEC countries. The mere suggestion 
that Europe should possess and possibly 
utilize nuclear weapons will intensify the 
activities of those neutralists who currently 
maintain a pacifist position—a position often 
based not so much upon Communist propa- 
ganda as upon the highly vulnerable position 
Europe would occupy in case of a nuclear 
war. 

A fourth motive which might impede or 
defeat a proposal for an integrated nuclear 
deterrent is nationalism. As has already 
been noted, France, in particular, has the 
goal of elevating its own status and power 
in the world. To the extent that a com- 
munity deterrent would be perceived by the 
French as threatening this goal, it would be 
resisted. Should France decide that ECD 
would promote its leadership in Europe, and 
should Germany and Italy perceive the situa- 
tion similarly, the latter countries might well 
resist initiating a community deterrent. 

Within countries there exists more spe- 
cific motives which contribute to the strength 





17 The role of ECD relative to specific conflict 
situations in Europe is not examined in this 
paper. T. Schelling’s work on “The Strategy of 
Conflict” (26) presents a conceptual approach 
to the problem. 
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of nationalism. For instance, nations which 
have overseas territories, France in partic- 
ular, may feel that commitment to a common 
nuclear deterrent would weaken their posi- 
tion outside of Europe. Also, there are 
groups of individuals who, for reasons of 
power and economics, support the status quo 
within their own nations. Finally, others will 
protest ECD because they are emotionally 
tied to the values of nationalism: “When a 
nation is inserted into a group of powers, it 
should not be called upon to abdicate its 
moral and spiritual functions, for the bene- 
fit of an artificial legal arrangement, or of a 
uniform state without soul or conscience” 
(14, p. 90). 

A final motive against initiating a commu- 
nity deterrent is the anticipation of possible 
Russian counterstrategies. If it appeared 
that Russia might substantially strengthen 
the military capabilities of the satellite na- 
tions in response to the initiation of a com- 
munity deterrent, the EEC countries might 
feel that the dangers here were greater than 
those of not having a credible deterrent. 
However, although the formation of ECD 
would undoubtedly pressure the Soviets into 
consolidating her East European satellites 
and strengthening the Warsaw Pact, it is 
very doubtful that they would react by creat- 
ing an independent strategic deterrent in 
Eastern Europe. It would be dangerous for 
the Soviets to allow her satellite nations to 
control either nuclear weapons or substan- 
tial conventional forces. The satellite na- 
tions might “trigger” Russia into an un- 
wanted war with ECD, or they might force- 
fully attempt to free themselves from Soviet 
control. Similarly, the presence of ECD 
might lead the Soviets to form a closer coali- 
tion with Red China. However, it would 
seem doubtful that the Soviets would pro- 
vide extensive military aid to the Chinese— 
particularly as regards nuclear weapons and 
technology. The Chinese represent not only 
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a future military threat to the West, but 
possibly to the Soviets as well. 

The Balancing of Forces: Consideration 
has been given to: (a) those background 
conditions which are relevant to the forma- 
tion of a community nuclear deterrent among 
the EEC countries; (b) the motives held in 
common by the EEC countries for initiating 
a community deterrent; (c) certain idiosyn- 
cratic motives which support initiation; and 
(d) those motives which would operate 
against initiation.1® An attempt now will 
be made to weigh these various forces and 
their interactions, and to balance the polit- 
ical incentives or inducements towards ini- 
tiation against the political costs or contri- 
butions demanded. 

In such an appraisal, certain of the var- 
iables which have been noted take on par- 
ticular significance. First, the argument for 
ECD will be substantially weakened unless 
the Soviets continue to be viewed as a mili- 
tary threat by the EEC countries. Second, 
Europe would be hesitant to assume the 
costs—both economic and in terms of the 
loss of national sovereignty—of initiating a 
community deterrent unless there were sub- 
stantial doubt about the willingness of the 
U.S. to assume responsibility for the stra- 
tegic defense of Western Europe. 

Furthermore, the awareness of a Soviet 
threat and the existence of doubt concern- 
ing the use of the U.S. deterrent capability 
in the defense of Europe would not be suf- 
ficient inducements in themselves. There are 
numerous forces, particularly those which 





18 In reviewing these motives, public opinion 
data have been cited to reflect relevant national 
attitudes. It must be noted that such data can 
only be suggestive of the support or opposition 
which might be given ECD. Public attitudes do 
not necessarily generalize from one issue to a 
related one. Nor do they reflect the highly in- 
fluential role which political pressure groups 
and elites play in opposing or supporting a 
given issue. 
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derive from nationalistic self-interest and 
neutralism, which weigh heavily against the 
formation of a community deterrent. How- 
ever, the sentiments which are generated by 
a strong emotional identification with a na- 
tional state, ie., nationalism, are in part 
counterbalanced by the presence of the 
ideology of a united Europe. The latter has 
received substantial reinforcement from the 
activities of the European Economic Com- 
munity, which has played an instrumental 
role in accelerating the economic growth of 
Western Europe. In the context of the 
ideology of a United Europe, ECD could 
be favorably viewed as a means for further 
elevating the status of EEC nations by en- 
abling them to assume the position of the 
third most potent military force in the 
world. This would not only markedly in- 
crease the military security of Western 
Europe, but also would permit it to exercise 
greater political and economic influence up- 
on world affairs. Even some of the neutral- 
ist forces in Europe might not strongly 
oppose the formation of a defense commu- 
nity which would afford the EEC nations 
greater independence from both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. Finally, one additional 
force should be included in an assessment 
of the over-all feasibility of ECD. A well- 
articulated U.S. policy decision to techni- 
cally and financially support the initiation 
of ECD would provide a further impetus 
towards its formation. : 


THE PROSPECTS FOR BRITISH 
PARTICIPATION IN ECD 


An assessment of British motives for and 
against community deterrence must neces- 
sarily take into account British postwar re- 
lationships with the Continental countries 
with respect to a variety of projects for eco- 
nomic, political, and military cooperation 
and integration. British policy during this 
period is of particular interest because of 
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its clear-cut distinction between relation- 
ships involving institutional arrangements 
based on consultation and cooperation versus 
arrangements founded on supranational con- 
siderations. Britain consistently has sup- 
ported and joined organizations functioning 
principally on the basis of intergovernmental 
cooperation, including NATO, the Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe, the Western European 
Union, and the Free Trade Area. On the 
other hand, Britain has vetoed membership 
in the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the European Defense Community, the 
European Political Community, and the 
European Economic Community—all of 
which, being supranational type organiza- 
tions, would have demanded the surrender 
of a degree of national sovereignty. 

Why have British policy-makers been so 
consistently adamant against encroachments 
on national sovereignty? Three major con- 
siderations appear to have been operative: 
Britain’s position in the Commonwealth, her 
“special relationship” with the U.S., and her 
distrust of the Continental nations. Britain’s 
ties with the Commonwealth nations and the 
commitment implications of these ties ap- 
pear to have been the overriding motivation 
against participation in supranational under- 
takings. Membership in both the Common- 
wealth, consisting solely of sovereign na- 
tions, and supranational organizations was 
viewed not only as logically inconsistent but 
also as impractical and unpatriotic, particu- 
larly from the viewpoint of special trading 
relationships with the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and a requirement to honor defense 
commitments to these nations. Somewhat 
less important as a deterrent to participation 
in the European Union movement has been 
what the British regard as their special re- 
lationship with the U.S., deriving in part 
from World War II relationships and post- 
war nuclear sharing arrangements. Closely 
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allied with this special relationship has been 
the long-held Churchillian dream of an 
Anglo-Saxon Community. Aside from this 
dream, the British have felt that London 
enjoys a closer rapport and understanding 
with Washington than does Paris or Bonn, 
and that Continental relationships of the 
supranational variety would substantially 
impair this special position. However, the 
relevancy of this objection appears to have 
diminished, particularly since the EEC is 
fostering a close relationship of its own with 
the U.S. 

Britain’s consistent reluctance to take part 
in supranational military undertakings and 
her rationalization of a policy of frag- 
mented deterrence deserves special atten- 
tion. Membership in the European Defense 
Community was rejected because the supra- 
national Board of Commissioners of the 
Community would have exercised exclusive 
control over an integrated European army, 
a common defense budget, and a common 
armaments program. Such an arrangement, 
in British eyes, would have degraded British 
national sovereignty, restricted her ability to 
meet Commonwealth and colonial defense 
obligation, and impaired her control over 
national economic policy. It is questionable, 
however, whether membership in the EDC 
would have seriously impaired British mili- 
tary obligations to the Commonwealth. As 
Baumann points out, the prewar integrated 
strategic arrangements of the Common- 
wealth had largely ceased to exist (4, p. 
354). Canada’s defense has become more 
integrated with that of the U.S. than with 
Britain. And with the decline of British 
strength in the Pacific and the negotiation 
of the Anzus Pact, it is clear that both New 
Zealand and Australia have become more 
dependent on the U.S. than on Britain for 
their national security. Finally, the acces- 
sion to national sovereignty of India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana resulted in 
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unequivocal assertions by these nations of 
their right and duty to assume their own 
defense obligations. 

Britain’s pursuit of an independent nu- 
clear deterrent capability can only be ex- 
plained by reference to the interplay of a 
complex of factors, including the declining 
credibility of the U.S. deterrent capability 
relative to the defense of Europe, budgetary 
limitations, national pride, and U.S. nuclear 
secrecy. The first two considerations appear 
to have had an overriding impact, however. 
Attitudes relative to the credibility of the 
U.S. nuclear guarantee evolved from more 
or less complete faith during the early post- 
war period to a growing feeling of uneasi- 
ness subsequent to the Korean War. The 
uneasiness was further intensified by the 
Suez incident. Similarly, the ever-mounting 
costs of maintaining a modern military es- 
tablishment in the face of a strategic revolu- 
tion brought about a reorientation of British 
defense policy from a concept of “balanced 
forces” to “massive retaliation.” 

This reorientation became evident in the 
1954 White Paper on Defense which ob- 
served that “Clearly within a limited defense 
budget, we may not be able to afford both 
new weapons and conventional forces of the 
present size” (12, p. 215). Further, as 
Healey points out, it was the concern of the 
Labor government for strengthening NATO’s 
tactical forces “which led the Labor govern- 
ment to condemn itself to defeat in 1951 by 
undertaking to spend on defense an average 
of 10 per cent of the national income over 
the next three years... .” (12, p. 213). 
Finally, in April, 1960, the policy of inde- 
pendent deterrence itself came dramatically 
into question when, faced with the absurdity 
of developing a demonstrably obsolete stra- 
tegic delivery system, the government can- 
celled the Blue Streak program. However, 
the logic of a strategy of fragmented deter- 
rence appears to die hard. As is pointed out 
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by the Economist in a summing up of De- 
fense Minister Watkinson’s statement on the 
cancellation of Blue Streak, “Blue Streak will 
not give us an independent power of retalia- 
tion, there is nothing really to take its place, 
but we must have independence, so some- 
how or other we will buy or make something 
that will do the trick” (29, p. 307). 

Moreover, a reappraisal is being forced 
not only with respect to national security 
policy but in the areas of European eco- 
nomic relationships as well. Britain finds 
herself a spectator to an investment boom in 
the EEC and is also beginning to ponder 
the adverse consequences of a Continental 
common market for her exports. Conse- 
quently, there is a growing British realiza- 
tion that a strategy of countercoalition, e.g., 
the Free Trade Area, as a response to the 
European Union movement may no longer 
be appropriate. 

These developments are serving to focus 
the attention of British policy-makers on the 
fundamental question of how Britain can 
best advance her interests and influence on 
the Continent. As argued by the Economist: 
“If the choice is to stay out [of an integrated 
Western European Continental block], then 
the possibility of influencing the trend of 
affairs in that region of Europe is lost; but 
the region is still too near, the ties with it 
too close and organic, for the British to dis- 
interest themselves. If the British were to 
join, they would take their view of politics 
and society with them, to reinforce those 
bodies of opinion in the region that think 
as broadly as they do” (30, p. 844). 


Aside from the present, however, what di- | 


rection may British defense policy take in 
the near future? Given a history of militant 
independence, perhaps the most likely pros- 
pect is for a period of indecision. There 
must be time for consultation with NATO 
countries in order to permit exploration of 
alternative measures for increased interde- 
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pendence and integration. The British may 
well advance proposals for increased inter- 
dependence, e.g., weapons sharing, as dis- 
tinct from measures based on supranational 
considerations. Eventually, however, the 
likelihood of British participation in a com- 
munity deterrent will hinge on the actions 
of France, West Germany, and especially 
the U.S. It is difficult to see how Britain 
could remain aloof should the EEC coun- 
tries, strongly supported by the U.S., pro- 
ceed to establish a community deterrent. 


VI. The Role of U.S. Policy in the 
Initiation of a Community Deterrent 


Perhaps the most critical determinant of 
the political feasibility of ECD would be a 
U.S. policy decision to strongly support its 
formation. Support of ECD would be con- 
sistent with previous U.S. policy regarding 
the formation of supranational organizations 
in Europe. Since the end of World War II, 
this country has strongly backed most moves 
toward the economic and political unifica- 
tion of Europe. Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall first set forth this policy on 5 June 
1947, in an address at Harvard. As a con- 
dition for receiving U.S. economic aid, he 
held that Europe should take the lead in 
outlining a joint program for postwar re- 
covery, agreed to by a number of, if not 
all, European nations. 

However, a U.S. decision to support the 
initiation of ECD would require substantial 
revisions in current U.S. defense policy. 
First, it would demand new legislation to 
amend the current Atomic Energy Act, 
which prohibits transmittal of atomic weap- 
ons or production technology to other coun- 
tries. Traditionally, Congress has been reluc- 
tant to have nuclear weapon secrets pass out 
of the hands of the U.S. for fear they would 
be obtained by the Soviets, or result in the 
diffusion of atomic weapons among addi- 
tional countries. Furthermore, it has been 
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argued by Congressman Holifield (23) and 
others that the Soviets might retaliate by 
giving atomic weapons to China and other 
Communist countries. 

The fear that the Soviets might obtain 
U.S. weapon secrets is currently less signifi- 
cant than formerly. Soviet technological 
progress has obviously overcome its one- 
time inferior position in weapons develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the Nth country prob- 
lem will continue to persist irrespective of 
the U.S.’s nuclear sharing policy. Conse- 
quently, it would seem more in U.S. interest 
to support a program which would ensure 
the control of nuclear weapons by a supra- 
national organization composed of a number 
of states, rather than to witness passively 
each European nation develop and control 
its own individual deterrent. Finally, Holi- 
field’s concern that the Soviets might pro- 
vide nuclear weapons to her allies in re- 
sponse to a U.S. nuclear sharing program for 
Europe appears unwarranted. It does not 
seem likely that the Soviets would have 
sufficient faith in her allies—particularly 
China—to provide them with nuclear arms. 
Furthermore, in the case of China, the 
question may soon be academic, for she 
is rapidly developing her own nuclear 
capability. 

A second major policy change would in- 
volve U.S. recognition and acceptance of 
the fact that it can no longer exercise pre- 
dominant control of the Western alliance. 
As Europe becomes economically and politi- 
cally stronger, the U.S. will be increasingly 
forced to recognize that the Western alliance 
is made up of “peers” and not of “equals.” 

In supporting the formation of ECD, the 
U.S. would have to acknowledge the possi- 
bility that Europe might not use its deterrent 
force or its increased political power in a 
manner totally consistent with U.S. objec- 
tives. Although this could constitute a sub- 
stantial military and political risk to the U.S., 
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it seems highly probable that the long-range 
goals of a supranational organization made 
up of seven European democracies, not sub- 
ject to the idiosyncratic behavior of one 
member, should not be markedly discordant 
with those of the U.S. Furthermore, a mili- 
tarily or politically weak Western Europe is 
certainly a greater danger to U.S. interests 
than one which is strong—even though its 
policies may not be identical with those of 
the U.S. 

A third U.S. policy requirement would be 
to provide technical and financial assistance 
to the community deterrent organization. 
The nature of this support, both in degree 
and in kind, would be predicated upon: 
(a) the economic and technical resources 
required for establishing a credible deter- 
rent in Europe, and (b) the relative capa- 
bility through time of the European commu- 
nity to support its own strategic deterrent. 

In summary, future U.S. policy could be 
formulated in such a manner as to help en- 
sure that an effective, responsible, and cred- 
ible European community deterrent would 
be established. Such a policy would take 
into account some of the more critical recent 
and impending changes in the international 
environment and would provide a basis for 
a tenable Western deterrent strategy. 
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Macrogeography and the realms of influence in Asia 


DAVID S. NEFT 
American Geographical Society, New York City 


Macrogeography 


Many of the recent research efforts in the 
social sciences have been distinguished by a 
desire of the investigator to learn all the 
detailed, microscopic facts pertaining to his 
subject before commencing the analysis. Un- 
fortunately, this is often an impossible goal. 
In the pursuit of this objective, moreover, 
many people fail to recognize the importance 
and usefulness of macroscopic analysis—in- 
vestigating the aggregate effects of the com- 
bined microscopic units. Many of the great 
discoveries of science would not have been 
possible if all thinking had been dominated 
by microscopic investigations. 

“As an example, the gas laws developed 
by Boyle involve relations among tempera- 
ture, pressure, volume, and the gas content 
which are characteristics of a gas resulting 
from the combined effect of the molecules. 
The interrelations of the macroscopic phe- 
nomena in the continuum are predictable, 
even though the behavior of no individual 
molecule is, save for certain probability 
statements. In fact, Boyle’s great contribu- 
tion was made in the absence of knowledge 
of the actual composition of the samples of 
gases which he studied. A detailed encyclo- 
pedic investigation and description of sep- 
arate molecules never would have revealed 
the macroscopic relations. . . . 

“Physics early adopted the macroscopic 
point of view. In the physical world the 
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common level of experience of the early 
investigators with phenomena was the mac- 
roscopic; the investigator, however detached, 
is one of the ‘molecules’ and is involved in 
day to day and place to place relations with 
other ‘molecules.’ It is the contention in this 
macroscopic approach that the forging of a 
theory of human society can be greatly aided 
by finding regularities in the aggregate” (15). 

Dr. William Warntz, using the macro- 
scopic approach and the basic dimensions of 
society (distance, time, and number of peo- 
ple), has organized a research program at 
the American Geographical Society in New 
York in Macrogeography. As part of this 
project there have been many statistical 
testings of working hypotheses which have 
proved to be significant not only in their 
own right at the empirical-inductive level, 
but have also occasioned the adoption of a 
generalized deductive approach. The spe- 
cific objective of this research is a macro- 
geography that considers its phenomena as 
integrated and coordinated by spatial rela- 
tions of interconnectedness with a functional 
consistency and a unity greater than the sum 
of the individual parts (13). 

A century ago an early sociologist and 
economist, Henry C. Carey, wrote that the 
distance factor would inevitably help to end 
British domination of India. “He suggested 
that people exert a ‘gravitational’ influence on 
other people, and correctly said that the in- 
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fluence increased with the number of peo- 
ple while falling off in proportion to in- 
creased distance between them. As one par- 
ticular instance, his observations indicated 
that this formula accounted for land values” 
(9). 

John Q. Stewart of Princeton University 
revived interest in the examination of the 
influence of people at a distance. He wrote 
that a map of densities of population “is 
useful but, alone, does not convey the whole 
truth. The sociological influences of 100,000 
people are not confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of the city blocks where they 
live. In all sorts of ways, points at a distance 
are affected. Twenty miles away, highways, 
railways, suburban developments, gasoline 
stations, produce gardens, restaurants, tour- 
ist camps, and the like evidence the exist- 
ence of the 100,000. In correspondingly less 
degree their influence can be traced still 
farther away by material evidence. . . . Com- 
mon sense indicates that the influence of 
many people is more than the influence of 
few, and that their influence at a great dis- 
tance is less than near at hand. The easiest 
mathematical embodiment of this common 
sense expectation is the influence is pro- 
portional to the number of people, divided 
by their distance away from the point where 
their influence is measured” (5). 

The justification for the continued use of 
this formula comes from a tremendous mass 
of empirical evidence, and was discovered 
without any a priori theoretical postulates 
derived from physics. Stewart merely chose 
to call this measure “potential of population” 
since it is directly analagous to the gravita- 


1 
tional potential of Lagrange. (V, = f-paa 
r 


where V, is the potential of population at 
a point c, D is the density of population 
over an infinitesimal element of area dA, 
and r is the distance from this element to c.) 


Potential is, therefore, a continuous geo- 
graphic variable, including a contribution 
from each unit of the population, and mea- 
suring the aggregate influence of a popula- 
tion at any point. Much use has been made 
of this variable in the last decade as a first 
approximation to a measure of “sociological 
intensity.” Spatial variations in many ac- 
tivities have been demonstrated to be ex- 
tremely highly correlated with the geograph- 
ical variation in the potential of population. 
These studies, which have reinforced the 
earlier empirical evidence supporting the 
use of potential of population, range from 
Warntz’s investigations of the flow of money 
and income densities to John Seeley’s exam- 
ination of alcoholism. There are too many 
examples to be listed here but several have 
been published and are readily available.1 
The quality and quantity of these investiga- 
tions provide ample demonstration that the 
value and validity of potential of population 
as an indication of socioeconomic activity 
can no longer be seriously doubted. 


Construction of Maps of 
Opposing Potentials 


In the computation of potential of popu- 
lation all people are assumed to be equal, 
except for their location. Of course, this is 
a severe limitation and the usefulness of 
potential can be greatly expanded when 
people are weighted by some meaningful 
quantity. In an area where there is a polit- 
ical, economic, or ideological conflict, peo- 
ple may be weighted according to their 
affiliation with one of the opposing forces. 
Stewart and Warntz have used this tech- 
nique to examine conditions in the United 





1A partial list of these includes (1), (2), (5, 
p. 163), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), (11), (13), 
(14), (15), (16), (17). For a discussion of the 
relationships between potential and various sta- 
tistical measures for areal distributions see (18). 
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States just prior to the outbreak of the Civil 
War (see Figure 1).? 

The effect of distance can be seen in a 
brief résumé of the conflict as it settled into 
a war of attrition, “The smaller nation was 
deprived of its advantage of shorter dis- 
tances to the theater of operations only when 
worn down to collapse. . . . Fort Sumpter, 
deep in Souther territory, fell in an un- 
provoked attack. The Confederacy held off 
big armies on its own soil, but lost when 
Pennsylvania was invaded, and at last, with 
brigades in the Army of Northern Virginia 
mustering only the strength of single com- 
panies, came to the end which had been 
tragically predictable from the start” (9). 
Of course, purely microscopic factors such 
as superior strategy, superior training and 
morale of armed forces, better supply sys- 
tems, etc., play a significant role in any con- 
flict. However, when economic superiority 
is the major factor as in a “cold” war or war 
of attrition, the macroscopic relationships of 
people and distance largely determine the 
course of events. 

The purpose of this paper is to use this 
technique of opposing potentials to examine 
present and possible future macroscopic fac- 
tors in Eastern and Souther Asia. This 
area was selected because of its size (more 
than % of the world’s population), its in- 
creasing importance in world politics, the 
great economic competition and _ political 
turbulence present in the region, and the 
existence of easily definable opposing forces 
which facilitates the adoption of weighting 
procedures. The last is the reason for not 
including the U.S.S.R. The relationship be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s 
Republic is difficult to understand and is 
likely to become increasingly hard to de- 
scribe accurately. Thus, this region may be 





? Figure 1 is reprinted courtesy of The Geo- 
graphical Review (10). 
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considered as the area in Asia where China 
is the nearest large Communist nation. The 
major countries included are Japan, North 
and South Korea, China, Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Laos, North and 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Nationalist China 
(Taiwan). 

A simple, meaningful weighting system 
can now be established. People living in 
nations or colonies whose government is op- 
posed to Communist China (and, therefore, 
basically allied with the United States) are 
given a weight of +1. Individuals residing 
in the Chinese People’s Republic or one of 
her satellites or allies are assigned a weight 
of -1. Those living in neutral countries are 
given a weight of 0. 


— 


The use of this technique is not restricted — 


to existing conditions. Weights may be as- 
signed to investigate the change in relation- 
ships that would occur if the political alle- 
giance of one or more nations were changed. 
As an illustration, a map can be computed 
for which the Japanese people are weighted 
-l. This would provide an indication of the 
economic significance to this area of Japan’s 
becoming a Communist country. 

The actual construction of the maps is also 
a simple, although laborious, process. One 
hundred control points were selected and 
each person is assumed to be located at the 
control point nearest his residence. The 
potential of population at each control point 
is then computed by a process of mechanical 
integration: 


k 
V,= >( “ ), where V, is the poten- 


i % 
tial of population at control point c, k, is 
the weight of people at control point i, p; 
is the number of people assumed at control 
point i, and 1; is the distance between i 
and c. 
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Ficure 1 


a.—The weak position of the relatively small population of the 11 Confederate states just before 
the beginning of the Civil War is shown emphatically on this rough map of “opposing potentials.” 
In the computations (by Edith O’Connor) inhabitants of the North were each weighted + 1 and 
those of the South -1. The resulting contours are labeled in thousands of persons per mile. The 
contour interval is 10,000 persons per mile, except where broken lines are used to denote half 
intervals of 5,000. Evidently the zone of steepest gradient, which crossed Virginia, marked the area 
where the stiffest and most prolonged fighting was to occur. The Northern contour of + 5,000 
completely surrounded the heart of the South, by land and sea. This fact indicated vulnerability 
to Northern sea power. 

b.—For comparison, this is the corresponding 1860 map of total potentials, with everyone weighted 
1 and assumed cooperating. Across northern New Hampshire the contour of 90,000 persons per mile 
was lowered relatively little, to 70,000, by Southern opposition (Fig. 6)—and we recall that the 
carriage road up Mt. Washington was constructed during the Civil War, though surely it was a 
“nonessential” enterprise! In this area, though many men enlisted, at home it seems to have been 


“business as usual.” 


These one hundred values of potential 
provide the basis for interpolation for draw- 
ing the contour lines of equipotential.? If 
each person’s contribution to potential at a 
point were computed individually, every 
large city shown on the map would have 
closed contours around it. One result of 
grouping at control points is that these city 
peaks are not shown. However, this affects 
a very small portion of this area and for 
almost all of the region the grouping process 
does not cause a significant loss of accuracy. 
The populations used in these calculations 





3 Many thanks to Mr. Douglas Waugh of the 
cartographic staff of the American Geographical 
Society who prepared the outline maps that are 
used in this paper, and to Mr. John Macisco who 
assisted in computation. 


are the 1957 estimates of the countries 
involved.* 

Figure 2 is an ordinary potential of popu- 
lation map (all people weighted +1) and 
Figure 4 is a map of opposing potentials. 
The weights used are shown on the map 
and reflect current political conditions. Maps 
using other weights were computed but not 
actually drawn (see assumptions la, 2a, 3a, 
5a, 6a, 7a, 8a, 9a on Tables II, III, and IV). 

Weighting people by the political affilia- 
tion of the nation in which they reside is 
merely equivalent to assigning a direction 
to their influence. The magnitude of this 





* It was difficult to obtain strictly comparable 
data. The population and income data used 
were the best estimates that could be obtained 
from (3), (4), and (12). 
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influence is still assumed to be the same for 
each person. Of course, this is not an ac- 
curate representation of actual conditions. 
Potential of population is really only a crude, 
although extremely useful, first approxima- 
tion of a quantitative measure of sociological 
intensity. To achieve an accurate measure 
of influence, “social mass per capita” in an 
area should be used as a weight. This 
weighting factor of mass makes the formula 
for influence exactly analagous to the physi- 
cal formula for gravitational potential and 
the result can be interpreted as a measure 
of one form of social energy. “The physical 
mass of artificial goods required to support 
and sustain modern civilization is great in- 
deed. In the United States the per capita 
mass of artificial goods amounts to two or 
three thousand tons, including such things 
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1957 Potential of Population (thousands, persons per mile; city peaks not shown) 


as houses, railways and highway roadbeds, 
public buildings, automobiles, bridges, dams, 
water pumped into aqueducts, and locomo- 
tives. Whatever is artificially produced or 
is transported for social purposes is social 
mass. 

“Statistics indicating the per capita mass 
of artificial goods in different places are not 
readily available. An acceptable substitute 
that suggests itself is the weighting of peo- 
ple by income. . . . Income data seem to 
be the most appropriate of all data that are 
readily available for small areas and that 
pertain to an individual's ability, on the 
average, to interact” (10). 

The problem of the availability of rea- 
sonably accurate data is much more acute 
when dealing with Asia. Not only social 
mass, but also income data for small areas 
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are virtually non-existent. However, fairly 
reliable estimates of per capita income for 
each nation in the area can be made from 
existing information. These were converted 
to their equivalent in United States dollars 
for purposes of computation and compar- 
ability and have been used as weights in 
the compilation of a second series of maps. 
Figure 3 is a map of “income potential” with 
all people weighted by the per capita income 
of the nation in which they reside and 
Figures 5-12 (corresponding to the “b” 
series of assumptions) are maps of opposing 
income potential where people are weighted 
by the product of the per capita income and 


1500 2000 MILES AY 120 








1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city peaks not shown) 


the assumed political affiliation of their 
country. These latter weights are shown 
on each map and correspond to those used 
in the opposing potential of population 
maps. (The political weights used in the 
calculation of assumption 4a are the same 
as those used for assumption 4b, etc.) One 
of the features of the mapping of this macro- 
scopic variable is that a difference as great 
as 100 per cent between the estimated and 
the actual per capita income of one of the 
smaller nations will result in a very insig- 
nificant change in the map. If the difference 
between the estimates used in this paper and 
the “true” per capita incomes for China, 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF POTENTIAL OF POPULATION AND 
INCOME POTENTIAL FOR VARIOUS LOCATIONS IN 
ASIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


East and South Asia 
1957 Population = 1,457,000,000 























1957 Potential 1957 Income 
of Population Potential 
Location (aoe, pebene (millions, U.S. 
per mile) dollars per mile) 
Shanghai 2.70 161 
Hong Kong 2.28 250 
Calcutta 2.22 126 
Chungking 2.18 130 
Tokyo 1.60 253 
Manila 1.19 lll 
Karachi 1.18 68 
Singapore 0.97 89 
Ulan-Bator 0.96 63 
United States 
1959 Population = 176,000,000 
1959 Potential 1956 Income 
of Population Potential 
Location (millions, persons (millions, U.S. 
per mile) dollars per mile) 
New York City 1.08 2,080 
Philadelphia 0.70 1,350 
Chicago 0.45 770 
Houston 0.22 340 
Helena 0.15 250 





India, Japan, Indonesia, and Pakistan is less 
than 50 per cent of the estimates (and this 
is almost surely the case) the maps are 
more than sufficiently accurate for any gen- 
eral use. Thus, the problems of measuring 
national product where there is great amount 
of barter or subsistence farming is of little 
importance in this study. 

The effect of weighting people by income 
is interesting not only within East and South 
Asia but also when this area is compared 
with other regions of the world. The most 
recent maps compiled for the United States, 
an area with less than % the population of 
East and South Asia, are a 1959 potential 
of population map and a 1956 income poten- 
tial map. Values for both variables at var- 
ious locations in both regions are shown in 
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Table I. The locations shown indicate the 
range of potentials and represent wide geo- 
graphical dispersion. Cities were chosen for 
familiarity and ease of location by the 
reader, and it must, once again, be noted 
that individual city peaks are not shown on 
the maps. 

The results emphasize the great differ- 
ence in income between the two areas. The 
ratio of income potential to potential of 
population is from 1,500 to 2,000 dollars 
per person in the United States and from 
58 to 160 dollars per person in East and 
South Asia. 


Analysis of the Maps 

The current, and possible future, macro- 
scopic patterns of East and South Asia may 
now be examined by observing the features 
of the series of maps. 

The peak of income potential and the 
area of greatest economic activity is Japan’s 
industrial region along the southeastern coast 
of Honshu, between Tokyo and Osaka (see 
Figure 3). There are four lesser peaks, the 
largest of which is located in the Hong 
Kong-Macao-Canton area. The remaining 
three are along the northeast coastal plain 
of China between Tsinan and Shanghai; in 
eastern India and East Pakistan in the vicin- 
ity of Calcutta and Dacca; and on the 
Indonesian island of Java. 

There are no large pits of income poten- 
tial in this region and, as would be expected, 
the lowest values occur around the western 
and southern periphery of the area, in west- 
ern Mongolia and Sinkiang, West Pakistan, 
and southeastern Indonesia. 

There are two areas of very steep gradient 
adjacent to the two major peaks of income 
potential; in the Sea of Japan between Japan 
and Korea and in the neighborhood of Hong 
Kong. On this map a steep gradient indi- 
cates a sector where sociological intensity is 
changing rapidly with distance moved. On 
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(Assumption 4A) 1957 Potential of Population (thousands, persons per mile; city peaks 


not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, Indonesia 0, 
India 0, North Korea — 1, Mongolia —- 1, China —- 1, North Vietnam - 1. 


the maps of opposing potentials, steep gra- 
dients show regions of greatest competition 
where the sharpest clashes between opposing 
forces are likely to occur. 

The picture is quite different for the 
potential of population map (Figure 2). 
With income not considered, Japan and 
Hong Kong play a far less significant role. 
Here, the major peak is the Tsinan to 
Shanghai coastal strip. Subsidiary peaks of 
potential include, in order of magnitude, the 
Chinese Red basin in Szechwan between 
Chengtu and Chungking; the region around 
Hong Kong and Canton; the Ganges valley 
in India and East Pakistan; and Java. 

Once again there are no significant pits 
but the lowest values are concentrated in 


southeastern Indonesia, with other low 
values occurring all around the periphery 
of the area. The steepest gradient is in the 
Yellow Sea between China and Korea. 

The assumptions involved in the compu- 
tation of potential of population permit an 
additional interpretation of this map. It 
may be viewed as representing a kind of 
equilibrium situation, showing the patterns 
that would result if all the people in the 
area had an equal influence on society that 
is discounted only by distance. This inter- 
pretation is also valid for the maps of 
opposing potentials of population. 

Figures 4 and 5 are the two “basic” maps 
of opposing potential. In this pair, the 
political weights represent the closest ap- 
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(Assumption 4B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted +1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, 
Indonesia 0, India 0, North Korea —1, Mongolia —-1, China —1, North Vietnam -1. 


provimation to actual conditions on January 
1, 1960. The Chinese People’s Republic 
(including Tibet), the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, North Korea, and North Vietnam 
have been assigned a political weight of —1; 
India, Indonesia, Burma, and Cambodia are 
weighted as 0; and all other peoples are 
treated as +1. The other maps can then 
be viewed as the basic map with certain 
weights changed. Thus Figure 6 is the 
basic map with the neutral nations, India, 
Indonesia, Burma, and Cambodia, weighted 
+1 and Figure 7 has only India changed 
to +1. Figures 10 and 12 are similar, but 
in the opposite direction, the former is the 
basic map with Indonesia weighted —1 while 
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the latter features India shifted to -1. 
Figure 8 was compiled with the Philippines 
changed to —1 and Figure 11 is the result 
of Japan’s being weighted —-1. Finally, Fig- 
ure 9 shows the effect of treating the South- 
east Asian nations of Burma, Cambodia, 
Malaya, South Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand 
as having a political weight of —1. 

Several striking features apply to all, or 
almost all, of the maps. The most consistent 
phenomenon is that the area of steepest 
gradient is located between Japan and 
China, in the Sea of Japan, Korea, and the 
Yellow Sea and the next steepest gradient is 
found along the southeast coast of China, in 
the vicinity of Hong Kong on the income 
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(Assumption 1B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: North Korea —1, China - 1, 


Mongolia —1, North Vietnam - 1. 


potential maps and from Taiwan to the 
mouth of the Yangtze River on the poten- 
tial of population maps. When viewed in 
this light, it is not surprising that the two 
major military clashes in this area in the 
last decade have occurred in Korea and 
in the Taiwan Strait. The surprising fea- 
ture is that British control of Hong Kong 
and Portuguese control of Macao have not 
been subjected to greater Chinese pressure. 

Another regular feature is the emergence 
of the Chinese coastal area from the mouth 
of the Yangtze River to the Shantung 
Peninsula (the peak of potential in Figure 


2) as the principal pit of potential. On most 
maps the Szechwan Red basin becomes a 
secondary pit. 

Probably the most obvious impression to 
be gained from the maps is the effect of 
weighting people by income. In every case 
this benefits the countries whose political 
weight is positive. This is largely due to 
the fact that per capita income in Japan is 
much higher than in China. Thus Tokyo 
is the clearly established peak of income 
potential on all maps where Japan is 
weighted +1 but its position is not nearly 
so outstanding on the potential of popula- 
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tion maps. While this may be encouraging 
at present, the danger is that China’s rate 
of economic growth may be superior to those 
of the other countries in the region, and the 
per capita economic advantage of her 
enemies may disappear in the not too dis- 
tant future. This would leave China with 
the advantages of population and location 
and would result in an income potential 
map that closely resembles the current po- 
tential of population map (Figure 4). 

Some of the most meaningful results of 
this type of analysis can be obtained by 
comparing the assumed political affiliation 
of a nation with the values of potential for 
that country. Tables II and III show this 
in some detail for each of the maps. The 
“median” value of potential is a figure such 
that one-half of the population of the area 
lives at higher potential, and the other half 
lives at lower potential. 

From Table II it can be seen that for 
assumption 4a (Figure 4), the basic poten- 
tial of population map, South Korea, Tai- 
wan, and Laos have a median value of 
potential that is significantly negative even 
though each of these nations has been given 
a political weight of +1. The macroscopic 
social energy is more stable and exerts more 
pressure than the political government of a 
nation. The implication of these facts is 
obvious. This is another way of demon- 
strating that South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Laos are particularly susceptible to political 
change by election, revolution, invasion or 
a combination of these methods. Indeed, 
all three of these governments have been 
threatened in the past decade. When in- 
come potential is used (assumption 4b, 
Figure 5) South Korea is shown to be more 
secure, but both Taiwan and Laos are still 
in a precarious position. 

However, the object of this paper is not 
merely to provide a quantitative description 
of existing, and familiar, conditions. The 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF LAND AREA AND POPULATION 
In East AND SoutH Asta UNDER COMMUNIST 
INFLUENCE—1957 


(the area having negative values of potential ) 








Population = 1,457,000,000 
Land Area = 8.06 million square miles 





a—Potential of Population b—Income Potential 








Assump- Percent Percent Percent Percent 
7 Lend Area Population Land Area Population 
1 49 48 33 42 
2 53 50 34 43 
3 89 80 48 45 
4 95 86 52 45 
5 96 88 68 54 
6 97 91 90 82 
7 96 89 69 55 
8 98 95 97 94 
9 99 96 92 88 





maps and tables also reveal the probable re- 
sults of other changes in political affiliation. 
As an illustration Tables III and IV and 
Figure 8 reveal that if India would actively 
oppose China the cooperation of India and 
Japan could nullify the influence of China 
over most of this area. In fact, much of the 
sparsely populated region of northern and 
western China, including all of Tibet, would 
be under anti-Communist influence. 

Among the interesting data that can be 
compiled from these maps is the percentage 
of land area and population in this region 
that is under the influence of China and 
her allies (area with negative values of 
potential) and the area and population un- 
der non-Communist influence. This is shown 
in Table IV. 


Considerations for United States 
Foreign Policy 


The most fundamental message that this 
analysis has for the United States is that our 
policy-makers must recognize the impor- 
tance of geography and the basic dimension 
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(Assumption 2B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, 
Indonesia 0, North Korea — 1, Mongolia - 1, China — 1, North Vietnam - 1. 


of that science—distance. The development 
of guided missiles and supersonic flight does 
not diminish the tremendous political, eco- 
nomic, and social power of distance. The 
small nation of Laos provides an excellent 
illustration for studying the role of our 
foreign policy. As mentioned previously, 
Laos is under great geographic threat from 
China and may soon have to yield to the 
macrogeographic “facts of life” and change 
its political affiliation. This would cause 
little change in the macroscopic patterns of 
the region. However, it would increase 
Chinese influence most in the nations that 
can least afford it, Cambodia, South Viet- 


nam and Thailand, and could pave the way 
for future Communist domination of all of 
southeast Asia. 

The first necessary step is for the United 
States to realize the magnitude of the pres- 
sure facing the Laotian government and the 
effect of distance on our effort to assist 
Laos. An expenditure by the United States 
to aid Laos will not offset an expenditure 
of the same amount by the Chinese or 
North Vietnamese government in behalf of 
the Laotian rebels. Thus, the United States 
needs more effort, more money, and greater 
wisdom merely to maintain the status quo 
in this areal 
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(Assumption 5B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 
peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, | 


Indonesia 0, India 0, North Korea — 1, Mongolia — 1, China — 1, North Vietnam - 1, Philippines — 1. 


Once these factors have been recognized 
there are two basic ways in which the 
macroscopic patterns of East and South 
Asia may, from this country’s point of view, 
be improved. The first is more obvious, 
more difficult to achieve, and less stable 
when achieved. The method may be any 
one of many that causes a country to change 
its political affiliation without precipitating 
a major war. Here, diplomacy, strategy, and 
luck are often more significant than direct 
material aid. Unexpected aid from the 
enemy is often a key factor. As an example, 
at the present time China seems intent on 
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persuading India to change from a neutral 
to an actively anti-Chinese position by pre- 
cipitating several skirmishes near the Tibet- 


India border. In this case local studies by , 


United States intelligence are needed to de- 
termine where appropriate aid would be 
likely to influence a nation’s political affilia- 
tion. The cost of such aid could then be 
evaluated in terms of the probability of a 


favorable change in political affiliation and | 


the effect of such a change on the macro- 
geographic pattern of Asia. (For example, 
Figure 7 shows the pattern if India would 
actively support United States policy.) 
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(Assumption 6B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Indonesia 0, India 0, North 
Korea —1, Mongolia —1, China -1, North Vietnam -1, Burma —-1, Thailand -1, Laos -1, 


Cambodia — 1, South Vietnam — 1, Malaya —1. 


The second, and much easier method is 
to improve the economic position of the 
nations already allied with the United States. 
In this case, foreign aid is the principal in- 
gredient. Of course, financial aid will in- 
crease income by itself but the more val- 
uable aid is in the form of gifts, loans or 
technological assistance which enables the 
receiving country to maintain an increased 
national income. Excellent and familiar 
illustrations of this are financial aid for 
the construction of dams for irrigation, flood 


control, and hydroelectric power and aid 
in the form of machines and technical as- 
sistance for the establishment of industrial 
plants. With this type of aid, contour lines 
on the income potential maps would be im- 
mediately and measurably affected. Thus, 
a gift of one-third billion dollars to the 
Nationalist Chinese would move the “zero” 
contour on Figure 5 west of Taiwan without 
even considering the additional increases in 
income that could be derived from such aid. 
Similarly, changes in the positions of con- 
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(Assumption 7B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, 
India 0, North Korea — 1, Mongolia —- 1, China —1, North Vietnam — 1, Indonesia — 1. 


tours of equipotential on this map resulting 
from assumed amounts of aid to Pakistan, 
Japan, the Philippines, South Vietnam, etc., 
could be calculated. 

This type of aid is already being used 
by the United States. However, our policy- 
makers are severely handicapped by an 
inability to quantify either the magnitude 
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of the problem or its possible solution. “If 
men of good will and high purpose are to 
control events, then they must be trained 
to perceive and act in accord with a lawful 
universe—social as well as physical. . . .” 
(16). 

It is submitted that the techniques pre- 
sented here give promise of facilitating the 
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(Assumption 8B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted + 1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, 
Indonesia 0, India 0, North Korea -1, Mongolia -—1, China -1, North Vietnam -1, Japan —- 1. 


understanding of certain of the macro- 
geographic aspects of the realms of influ- 
ence in Asia. These techniques represent a 
quantitative first approximation to Asian 
geopolitical conditions based on relatively 
simple concepts which emphasize the very 
basis of geography, that is, nearness. Of 
course, microscopic studies of local condi- 
tions are now needed to supply additional 


information to aid detailed policy formula- 
tion. However, it must once again be stated 
that the world we live in is more than the 
sum of many small areas and a great number 
of microscopic studies can never produce the 
unified, over-all, integrated summary of con- 
ditions that macroscopic first approximations 
facilitate. 
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(Assumption 9B) 1957 Income Potential (millions, United States dollars per mile; city 


peaks not shown). All persons weighted +1 except those residing in: Burma 0, Cambodia 0, 
Indonesia 0, North Korea —1, Mongolia -1, China —1, North Vietnam -1, India —1. 
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Resolving “hopeless” conflicts 


THOMAS E. PHIPPS, JR. 


U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, California 


Human conflicts to which there are seem- 
ingly no earthly solutions, arising when 
emotions are strongly aroused, or when 
“face-saving” necessitates intransigence, are 
of all-too-frequent occurrence. Schelling 
(1) has given as an example of a “pure bar- 
gaining situation” the case of two dynamite 
trucks that meet on a road wide enough for 
only one to pass. One could imagine that 
this might quickly develop into anything but 
a bargaining situation. Suppose that one of 
the trucking companies has a record of past 
dominance in such situations, and that the 
other has finally decided to make a stand. 
(Such an occurrence is not without parallels 
in both domestic and international relations. 
The Western “containment” policy with re- 
spect to the Soviet bloc, for instance, pro- 
vides numerous similar confrontations.) Or 
suppose that inherent situational symmetry 
(“Why should he have more right to pass 
than I?”), pride, stubbornness, or other emo- 
tional involvement of the participants, brings 
about a genuine impasse. 

Each antagonist in this example has an 
interest in expeditious, non-violent resolu- 
tion of the conflict. There are also innocent 
bystanders with a similar interest, who wish 
to see the road cleared and explosion dam- 
age to their property avoided. The presence 
of comparatively disinterested “third parties” 
is characteristic of almost any dispute. Their 
objective is to achieve resolution of the con- 
flict on any reasonable terms, without par- 
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ticular preference over a wide range of pos- | 


sible settlement outcomes. In the case in 
hand, an offer of “compulsory arbitration” 
by some bystander may well be rejected, be- 
cause neither trucker can be sure of the 
absence of hidden bias on the part of the 


volunteer arbitrator. If, however, someone | 


offers to flip a coin, it is clear that there now 
exists a probably mutually acceptable means 
for resolving the otherwise “hopeless” con- 
flict. Moreover, the chance settlement means 
becomes more, not less, effective as the emo- 
tional involvement and irrational commit- 
ment of the antagonists increase. This is a 
crucial point. The chance mechanism is 
specific for resolving the type of conflict in 
which conventional bargaining has had its 
opportunity and has failed. 

Let us expand this theme and see how 
it might be institutionalized for the resolu- 
tion of a wider class of “hopeless” conflicts. 
Several broad requirements must be met. 
First, an acceptable conflict-resolving mech- 


— 


anism, whatever its precise nature, must pro- | 


vide no motivation to the principals to con- 


vert a bargaining conflict into a “hopeless” ~ 


one. Judicious introduction of randomness 


into the settlement mechanism would seem | 
to satisfy this requirement by offering the | 


protagonists every inducement to let reason 
prevail before chance had to be invoked. 
Secondly, it may be desirable or even neces- 
sary to invest settlement proceedings with a 
formalized (legal, ethical, etc.) structure. 
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RESOLVING “HOPELESS” CONFLICTS 


Thus, the procedural rules of settlement 
must be known to all concerned and must 
be patently “fair.” As part of the rules, pro- 
vision must be made that the conflict be 
genuinely settled, ie., that the issue not 
arise again for some specified time. Thirdly, 
the specific terms of settlement must not be 
dictated by the “third party.” That is, 
though settlement is indeed compulsory, the 
onus of compulsory arbitration must not fall 
on any particular human agency. The rea- 
son for this requirement resides principally 
in the third party’s desire to avoid recrimina- 
tion or charges of bias. Again, the intro- 
duction of randomness seems specifically 
indicated. Fourthly, and most importantly, 
arrival at any settlement within a broad 
range of outcomes must in some objective 
sense be more advantageous to all con- 
cerned than protracted impasse or resort to 
violence. The case in which particular in- 
terests are served by stalemate or violence, 
as such, is an interesting one, but is not 
the case under present consideration. 

Compulsory arbitration of conflicts on a 
community-wide or national scale has fallen 
into disrepute, because of political reper- 
cussions accompanying the almost unavoid- 
able appearance of dictation. This is par- 
ticularly true of government arbitration 
efforts in our democratic society, sensitized 
to totalitarianism. Yet compulsory settle- 
ment of an otherwise “hopeless” conflict 
may be so clearly in the public interest as 
to demand imperatively the establishment 
of institutional means to achieve it. It ap- 
pears that the principle of randomized settle- 
ment may provide the necessary mechanism, 
leading to settlements reasonably compatible 
with the self-interests of all parties to a 
dispute. 

Let us examine a specific, more complex, 
example of how the chance settlement 
mechanism might operate. Suppose that a 
strike is imminent in a major industry, such 
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as steel. Suppose that management and 
labor have been at their bargaining for 
weeks, that all efforts at compromise have 
been fruitless, and that the positions remain 
as far apart, or farther, than they were ini- 
tially. (Both sides have read Schelling’s 
book, and have tried every trick of self- 
commitment suggested in it to no avail, 
except that they have ended up hating each 
other more than ever.) The government, 
representing that important “third party,” 
the public, might at this point enter the 
picture with some such pontification as the 
following: 

“Settlement of this issue is essential to the 
well-being of all. As citizens you share the 
evil consequences to the national economy 
of any strike, no matter how short. As prin- 
cipals, you would also share more imme- 
diate economic penalties. Therefore, you 
are hereby informed that a strike will not 
take place. Since the resources of human 
reason have shown themselves inadequate 
to settle your differences, and since we, the 
public, are unwilling to accept the burden 
of dictating a specific settlement to you, we 
have arranged for a random settlement on 
terms that we hope will be acceptable to you 
both because of their obvious impartiality.” 

Let us consider typical mechanisms by 
which randomness might be introduced. If 
the points at issue do not lend themselves 
naturally to description by continuous var- 
iables, as in the problem of who backs up 
his dynamite truck, a discrete probability 
mechanism (e.g., coin tossing) is indicated. 
If the points at issue cover a continuous 
numerical range, as in a dispute over wages, 
territorial areas, etc., then the chance mech- 
anism is best introduced via the concept 
of probability distribution. It is important 
that the “bargaining” antagonists understand 
this concept. For, with such understanding, 
it should be possible for them to arrive at an 
agreed-upon system of adjusting probability 
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Fic. 1. Possible probability distributions for 
random settlement of a hypothetical wage dis- 
pute. (Dotted distribution rewards intransigence, 
solid-curve distribution penalizes it. Neither 
curve rewards concession by the less-intransigent 


party.) 








distributions in such a way as to encourage 
arrival at a mutually accepted settlement, 
favorable to the public interest. 

To pursue our example of the threatened 
steel strike, suppose that a wage dispute is 
principally involved; management is willing 
to offer no more than a 10¢ raise in pay, 
while labor holds out for at least 25¢. More- 
over, suppose that government mediators 
have studied the matter and decided that 
the steel workers, perhaps because of special 
hazards of their profession, deserve some- 
what more than the standard 12¢ infla- 
tionary rise of industry as a whole; so that 
their recommended figure is, say, 15¢. All 
of these numbers are chosen arbitrarily from 
a continuous scale, and settlement on any 
particular number in this vicinity would be 
more advantageous to all concerned than 
a strike. The greatest advantage to the 
greatest number is hypothecated to center 
around 15¢. Such an outcome will be 
favored by a probability distribution that is 
peaked at 15¢, as shown in Figure 1, rather 
than by a uniform probability distribution 
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between the limits, 10¢ and 25¢, of dis- 
agreement. Any humped distribution shape, 
e.g., a bell-shape, would accomplish this 
result, but we show triangular shapes in 
Figure 1 for simplicity. The symmetrical 
triangular distribution shown there seems 
superior to the dotted one, in that the dotted 
distribution is skewed so that its mean value 
lies above the recommended public-interest 
(“fair”) value of 15¢. Choice of the sym- 
metrical distribution has a further advan- 
tage, in that it somewhat penalizes the side 
that is farthest from the public-interest 
value (by providing a finite probability of 
punitive settlement, yielding to labor, in this 
example, less than the original 10¢ offer of 
management), and hence provides a motiva- 
tion to that side to accommodate toward a 
median position. 

Thus, the institution of a suitable threat 
of random settlement, far from ending se- 
rious bargaining, may mark its beginning. 
This will be particularly true if the rules 
of bargaining-under-threat-of-random-settle- 
ment are so designed as to offer adequate 
rewards for accommodations. The distribu- 
tions shown in Figure 1 offer no reward to 
management for having come closer, in this 
example, to the public-interest value than 
labor. Moreover, a further accommodation 
by management (say, an offer of 12¢), 
would also earn no reward. This could 
easily be corrected by impartial bargaining 
rules, promulgated long before the event, 
which would reward the maker of conces- 
sions by skewing the probability distribution 
in his favor. Such rules would provide a 
powerful motivation to each antagonist to be 
at least as reasonable as his opponent. In 
this example (in which management has 
made a 10¢ offer), a skewed distribution 
favoring management, such as that shown in 
Figure 2, would provide motivation to the 
labor representative to lower his demand 
to 20¢, restoring triangular symmetry of the 
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Relative 
Probability 


Distribution 











5 10 15 20 25 
Pay Raise (Cents) 


Fic. 2. Possible random-settlement prob- 
ability distribution, skewed to reward conces- 
sion by the less-intransigent party, penalize 
intransigence. 


probability distribution about the public- 
interest value of 15¢. If the labor demand 
were lowered to 19¢, the skewness of the 
distribution would then work in labor's 
favor, until management raised its offer to 
1l¢ or more. In this way there might be a 
rapid convergence, not only of expectations, 
but of firm offers, toward the median value. 
Rules for skewing the probability distribu- 
tion proportionately to the relative degree of 
concession could easily be worked out. 

From this discussion it is evident that the 
mere threat of using a chance mechanism 
might bring about settlement, without need 
for implementing the threat. In the dyna- 
mite truck example, it is only slightly fanci- 
ful to imagine that after the chance mechan- 
ism had been proposed and agreed to by 
all parties, one of the truckers might say to 
the other, “Good. Now that I have estab- 
lished the principle that I am just as good 
as you are, I shall proceed to show myself 
a better gentleman. Never mind tossing the 
coin.” At this point one can picture an 
equally bitter struggle for priority to back 
up. 

More generally, however, one could not 
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hope for such a felicitous outcome, and there 
would remain some residual dispute to be 
settled by chance. Considerations of face- 
saving, for instance, might make it im- 
practical for the disputants to return to 
their constituents with an agreement that 
could be interpreted as capitulation. In 
such cases the decided-upon rules of pro- 
cedure and the probability distribution ar- 
rived at in the final stage of the bargaining 
process would prevail. The dispute would 
be settled by a chance mechanism governed 
by the probability distribution in question 
(perhaps with modem, high-speed computer 
sanctification). To make the outcome bind- 
ing, the invocation of the fates should be 
accompanied by prayers, rituals, rain dances, 
flag raisings, incense burnings, etc., propor- 
tionate to the gravity of the issue being 
settled. The “loser,” if any, would present 
himself to his constituents as guilty, not of 
the cardinal sin of surrender, but of the 
minor vice of unluckiness; while the “win- 
ner” could claim no greater virtue than good 
luck. The moral satisfaction that tradition- 
ally rewards intransigence would be re- 
placed by the moral stigma that attaches 
to needless gambling. 

It is clear that the randomized settlement 
theme suggested here is applicable to a 
broad class of conflicts sufficiently hopeless 
to frustrate normal bargaining procedures. 
An essential requirement is the existence of 
institutional authority and tradition for the 
enforcement of settlements thus achieved. 
In international, as in domestic, affairs 
nothing of the sort presently exists. The 
kind of international authority required is 
not necessarily manifestly supranational and 
legal, but could possibly be fraternal and 
ethical. For this reason the United Nations, 
which already embodies a forum and rally- 
ing place for “third parties,” would seem to 
provide a logical starting point for the crea- 
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tion of the needed tradition and image of 
authority. Even in the arena of international 
relations, then, one should not judge as 
incapable of settlement many conflicts that 
are, at the level of national emotions and 
commitments, literally “hopeless.” 

As a necessary preliminary to any at- 
tempted practical application, laboratory 
experimental research on randomized-settle- 
ment bargaining would be desirable. 


Summary 


Whenever shared interests among the 
parties to a dispute make any reasonable 
sort of settlement mutually advantageous 
over stalemate or violence, yet emotional 
commitments render the conflict seemingly 
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“hopeless,” a random settlement mechanism 
may be invoked. The presence of a neutral 
third party, whose interests are also served 
by any peaceable settlement, but who wishes 
to avoid the onus of “compulsory arbitra- 
tion,” can facilitate operation of such a 
mechanism. The threat of invoking a random 
settlement need not preclude normal bar- 
gaining. Indeed, the probability distributions 
governing random settlement processes can 
be manipulated to encourage bargaining con- 
vergence, by rewarding concessions and pe- 
nalizing unilateral intransigence. 
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Personal hostility and international aggression 


ELTON B. McNEIL 


Department of Psychology, The University of Michigan 


Reasoning by analogy is man’s most 
favored and least trusted logical tool. With- 
out it he would be seriously hampered in 
his search for explanations of human be- 
havior, yet with it he has committed some 
of his most noteworthy scientific blunders. 
The perils of reasoning by analogy have 
been catalogued with such devastating care 
in the education of most thinkers that they 
have had to choose from among three alter- 
natives if they are loath to abandon this 
fascinating form of logic. First, they can 
continue the practice of this arcane art in 
the privacy of their own minds and display 
the outcome of such thought to the public 
while maintaining strict secrecy regarding 
the process by which it was achieved. Sec- 
ond, they can boldly display their predilec- 
tion and admit their addiction to all forms 
of analogy but render their activity harmless 
by erecting a series of “warning” or “caution” 
signs for the reader. As an excuse for their 
psychological quirk, they may lean on ra- 
tionalizations similar to those once popular 
as an explanation for the heavy consumption 
of whiskey, i.e., for medicinal purposes, 
snake bite, etc. Finally, the scientist may, 
rather than call a spade a spade, call an 
analogy a model. Such a maneuver is a 
testament to scientific ingenuity for it simul- 
taneously gives prestige to the process while 
leaving its essence unchanged. 

This account of personal hostility and 
international aggression is not intended as 


an exercise in analysis by analogy or model 
building. Rather, it will describe the vicissi- 
tudes of threat, aggression, and deterrence 
among children who hate. The extrapolation 
from personal hostility to the paradoxes of 
international aggression can be stimulating 
and provocative if we are the masters rather 
than the victims of reasoning by analogy. 
An analogy is, like any instrument, not 
dangerous in itself; its hazard lies in the 
way it is used. Analogy has a long and 
noble history of fomenting new vistas of 
thought and new combinations of ideas. Its 
successful application requires only restraint 
and avoidance of excess. 

Living with a group of 70 aggressive, anti- 
social, anti-adult boys provides, in miniature, 
an unparalleled opportunity to experiment 
with the natural history of aggression and its 
deterrence. The setting for these observa- 
tions was The University of Michigan Fresh 
Air Camp. The camp is a clinical training 
center for graduate students drawn from the 
fields of clinical psychology, psychiatric 
nursing, psychiatric social work, and special 
education; the campers are boys recruited 
from detention homes, training schools, 
mental hospitals, and clinics throughout the 
State of Michigan. The camp specializes in 
children who hate. Since it is a diagnostic 
and therapeutic training center (3) there is 
an “unnatural” element to the interaction of 
these aggressive children; their most violent 
and gross expressions of hostility are ob- 
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structed by the adults for reasons of common 
humanity. In almost all other respects (ex- 
cept for physical punishment) the camp 
duplicates the normal life-setting of the 
child who is in violent protest against the 
form society has taken, the demands it 
makes on him, and the forces who represent 
the present world order. The camp, then, is 
an arena in which each child acts out his 
destructive pathology in relating to himself, 
his peers, and the rules of peaceful living. 


The Communication of Threat 


At the beginning of the camp season, our 
angry young men are usually strangers to 
one another. While each has a long record 
of war-like proclivities, he has only a dim 
awareness of the details of the hostile en- 
counters of the other boys. Each boy has 
organized his perception of the world and 
his position in it along the dimension of 
toughness, fierceness, fearlessness, and resist- 
ance to the influence of others. It is these 
ingredients that come to flavor the social 
mixture which shortly emerges. At once, the 
boys begin a pattern of militant probing of 
one another in their individual and group 
relations seeking to establish a basis for 
dominance and submission. 

The camp aggressive pecking order is 
established by the boys through a number 
of interpersonal devices which resemble 
those used by nations to establish their posi- 
tion in the world. A description of some of 
the most prominent devices and brief case 
illustrations of their use will be presented 
here but no reliable objective data are 
available. The generalizations which make 
up the substance of the analogy are derived 
from observations of patterns of delinquent 
aggression at the camp for the last six years. 
In this respect, the conclusions reached 
should be treated as theoretical speculations 
based on clinical experience. The regularity 
of the appearance of these aggressive se- 
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quences makes the nature of our summer 
experience highly predictable but statistical 
estimates of the frequency of appearance of 
each of the devices or of the frequency of 
various responses to our attempts to deter 
aggression must await the execution of a 
systematic experiment now in the planning 
stage. 


SABER RATTLING 


Most often, sabers are rattled on a to- 
whom-it-may-concern basis. Tall tales of 
aggressive prowess, violation of the law, de- 
fiance of adults, and resistance to requests 
all communicate threat to the eager listeners. 
They constitute a declaration of readiness to 
act violently as well as a demonstration of 
fearlessness. As soon as some recognizable 
order begins to emerge in the group, the 
saber-rattling becomes increasingly target- 
oriented and these subtle communications 
of threat focus on that person perceived as 
most powerful. The art of saber-rattling is 
practiced with great finesse by these boys, 
and they are careful to make their threats 
ambiguous and not easily challenged. At 
this stage in their relations with others they 
cannot afford, nor do they intend, to have 
a showdown. They rather are seeking to 
detect saber-rattling-induced-fear in others. 
This device is the least expensive and least 
dangerous form of establishing dominance 
over others. It is also, by its very ambiguity, 
the least effective. Its most usual conse- 
quence is heightened saber-rattling by the 
intended victims. If at this point the threat 
is reinforced by sudden, violent action, the 
dominance pattern quickly crystallizes with 
the advantage going to the aggressor. The 
cost of an ill-timed or poorly prepared as- 
sault is immense. The aggressor who fails 
is pounced upon by the others and forced 
to suffer further humiliation and loss in 
status. Being aware that this fate awaits 
the loser, saber-rattling is intense and pro- 
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longed but the point of no return is carefully 
avoided. 


The most usual form of saber-rattling is the 
threat of massive retaliation if any other boy 
tampers with one’s personal possessions. This 
is done before any tampering occurs. Tommy, 
for example, walked into his cabin the first day, 
distributed his possessions on his bed, coolly 
surveyed his new cabin mates, turned to the 
counselor and announced, “If anyone touches 
this stuff he’s going to be minus some teeth.” 
The fact that these were the first words he 
uttered made his aggressiveness have greater 
impact and the generalized nature of the threat 
was such that no other boy felt personally 
challenged. In this instance the counselor was 
taken aback and erred by stating that he didn’t 
think anyone would touch his property. When 
the counselor failed to deal with the fact that 
threatening others was improper behavior and 
responded, rather, by assuring the threatener he 
would not have to carry out the threat, the other 
boys could only conclude that the threatener 
was indeed powerful. In the first few moments 
of his diplomatic contact with the other boys, 
the threatener had gained an enormous advan- 
tage; an advantage that could have been limited 
by a proper and well-timed response. 


RECOUNTING PAST GLORIES 


A refined version of the communication 
of threat is to be found in the recital of glory 
attained in great historical conflicts. This 
device has a quality of the “Terrible Turk” 
about it and is not subject to critical or ob- 
jective appraisal by the listeners. To be 
sure, the audience regularly discounts these 
tales of heroism and power, but a lingering 
doubt is planted in the mind of the con- 
sumer and this doubt can grow vigorously 
when nurtured by the intended victim’s 
fears. The potential combatants match 
story-for-story while they eye one another 
warily to judge the degree of current prow- 
ess that remains from this colorful history. 
I have seen boys literally come to believe 
their own propaganda and act hastily and 
ill-advisedly while swept up in their delu- 
sion of capability. As their fictions wax 


more incredible, the level of threat perceived 
by others increases apace and the probabil- 
ity of open conflict becomes assured. Once 
these tribal tales have become excessive and 
when the dominance-seeker is confident of 
his ground, he can force the issue simply by 
announcing publicly that the other is a liar. 
This grievous insult can only be revenged 
by battle or backing down. Either alterna- 
tive fixes another portion of the ranking of 
dominance and submission. Again, the chal- 
lenger has the advantage and usually elim- 
inates the other as a competitive threat. A 
bold course of action, particularly when it 
is excessively violent, acts to inhibit similar 
behavior among the observers and to force 
them to soft pedal their accounts of ancient 
heroism. 


Harold had been sent to the detention home 
(for two days) when he was caught extorting 
money from younger school children. One eve- 
ning he was regaling his cabin mates with stories 
of a series of fierce fights he had with bigger 
boys at the detention home and of how he had 
used judo to best them. As the other boys 
listened with fascination and asked detailed 
questions, he began to elaborate in an un- 
believable fashion. One other boy vied for 
attention by telling similarly exaggerated tales, 
each one topping the other. As the audience 
became split between the two, the boys began 
to accuse one another of lying and fell to fight- 
ing in an attempt publicly to demonstrate their 
prowess. They remained enemies for the dura- 
tion of camp since each had unforgivably 
wounded the other psychologically. 


THE ROLE CALL OF ALLIES 


Early in the process of social maneuver 
the child can increase his potential threat 
by making unsparing reference to his “gang” 
at home or other allies who would join him 
in an aggressive adventure. This role call 
of allies tends to be highly unrealistic since 
their capacity to deliver military support and 
their willingness to become embroiled in a 
purely local contest are highly speculative. 
In itself, the reference to allies is an admis- 
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sion of weakness that does not go unnoticed 
by those exposed to such claims. Unless 
some convincing demonstration of allied 
solidarity is forthcoming, our aggressive 
children demote the users of such a threat 
to a submissive status. The usual response 
of the threatener is then to redouble his 
effort to frighten others with the strength 
of his allies and this action serves only to 
confirm the group’s original low estimate 
of his capacity. 

Allies prove to communicate the greatest 
threat when they are obviously present, 
certain to act immediately in retaliation, 
capable of inflicting substantial damage, and 
are not paraded out of fear. To accomplish 
these ends, groups of boys consolidate their 
relations with others into a gang structure 
and a group code which binds them to- 
gether. By institutionalizing (1) their ag- 
gressive behavior and becoming interde- 
pendent on one another, they increase the 
risk of becoming involved in a personally 
meaningless conflict but the price is always 
judged well worth the benefit they receive 
through the strength of unity. The forma- 
tion of gangs in the camp makes the role 
call of allies a more meaningful threat and 
one that serves as a focus for the end- 
less tug-of-war of dominance-submission re- 
lationships. As the gangs come to resemble 
nation-states, the quality of aggressive inter- 
play shifts to a different dimension with 
altered characteristics. To judge the individ- 
ual’s readiness to respond with hostility you 
must now account for his relationship to his 
social group and the complexity of the pre- 
diction increases immeasurably (1). 


Few leaders are lone wolves. There is a re- 
assurance in the existence of a gang and we 
never encountered a child for whom the notion 
of submerging individual desires to the group 
good was not already a familiar idea. Tony 
(one of our most accomplished delinquent 
leaders) began, with the aid of a single lieu- 
tenant, to form a loyal group by what now 
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seem to us to be a classic series of steps. Once ~ 


the broad outline of dominance and submission 


had been established he forced the weakest boys 


to join him or suffer punishment. At the same | 


time, he bribed those of middle power by shar- | 


ing stolen candy and cigarettes with them. Hav- 
ing assembled a hard core of five boys, he 
consolidated them into a loyal group by leading 
forays (night raids, attacking lone younger chil- 


dren, forcing adult decisions in their favor, | 


etc.) which made the group both disciplined and 


visible te others. The remaining three boys, | 
who had been strong enough to resist Tony’s | 
leadership, soon joined the ranks with the others f 
since they found the array of Tony’s allies too © 


powerful to withstand. Tony’s visible display of 
allies forced the cabin holdouts to line up with 
him but it also acted to threaten neighboring 
cabins whose borders he regularly trespassed. 
Other gangs formed (using the argument of 


mutual defense against Tony) and open warfare | 


soon resulted. As an interesting sidelight, those 
groups formed only with the common motive of 
defense suffered more internal bickering and 
never developed a coherent policy of meeting 
Tony’s threats and invasions. 


OUR GROWING MIGHT 


For both groups and individuals, threat 
is apparent in communication to others 
about growing prowess and might. In camp 
this most frequently takes the form of de- 
scription of exotic weaponry secretly avail- 
able. Thus, a real or imagined switch-blade 
knife that a boy implies he has available to 
him is a source of considerable anxiety to 
others. If he is known to be weaponless, he 
can resort to claiming that, out of common 


cause, others are planning to supply him — 


with the means of destruction. The core of 
this threat is mystery and the wise propa- 
gandist lets the threat spawn its twisted off- 
spring in the fantasy of his victim. A knife 
or other weapon is a meaningful threat since 
it tends to equalize the more obvious and 
observable dimensions of size, age, and 
strength. In much the same fashion, psy- 
chological warfare about strength is con- 
ducted via the enhancement of observable 
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properties. The boys spend hours practicing 
boxing or muscle-building in highly public 
places and they work to achieve and accom- 
plish feats of ability in fields related to ag- 
gressive capacity (i.e., athletics). The threat 
of growing might usually spurs the intended 
victims to engage in an armaments race with 
the threatener. If this course is taken and 
not restrained by some outside force, the 
inevitable consequence is open warfare. As 
each hostile child successively increases his 
threat to the other, the process reaches a 
point where it is intolerable to both and the 
tension becomes mutually unbearable. At 
this juncture, the need for relief from the 
tension of threat is greater than the deter- 
rence provided by fear of the consequences 
of warfare and combat soon is joined. 


A favorite (and regular) method of accruing 
additional might for a gang is to steal table 
knives from the dining room. These are sharp- 
ened, surreptitiously, for a later “rumble” of un- 
specified dimensions. In one such incident, a 
single table knife was stolen at lunch and the 
word spread so rapidly through the grapevine 
that forty knives were missing after supper. We 
forced a general disarmament by offering am- 
nesty to all who would surrender their weapons 
and we recovered all but a few. The most de- 
termined of our aggessive leaders insisted they 
were “clean” and kept their knives hidden. 
Throughout that particular summer we were 
plagued by the continual theft of knives and as 
each culprit was apprehended he would insist 
that he needed it for self defense since the 
staff had been unable to disarm the others. 
While the weapons were never used in combat, 
the threat posed by their possession caused a 
succession of fights and provoked extreme dis- 
trust among individuals and gangs. 


DETERRENCE BY ATTACK 


The single most effective device for 
spreading threat throughout the group is to 
be found in deterrence by attack or what 
might be described as the vicious example. 
The usual sequence of events involves the 
conscious selection, by a determinedly ag- 
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gressive boy, of an innocent victim who 
possesses exactly the proper characteristics 
and potentialities. Once selected, the vic- 
tim is provoked into a hostile act (usually 
over possessions) and then is soundly beaten 
by the attacker. The original hostility on 
the part of the victim is used by the attacker 
as a guarantee of immunity from authority 
and the victim’s savage defeat spreads like 
wild fire through the community and acts 
at once as a threat to everyone. The aggres- 
sor need not repeat this demonstration again 
since he has dramatically and violently es- 
tablished his dominance and conveyed a 
widespread threat. He then proceeds to 
prey on any and all unprotected boys using 
saber-rattling as his chief and highly effec- 
tive weapon. The only limit on his capacity 
to aggrandize against others is the aggressive 
strength he had to begin with. If he is not 
very powerful he will be deterred by bigger 
and more powerful boys unless he converts 
his victims into satellites who will fight as 
he commands them. It is interesting that 
satellites achieved by conquest become, be- 
fore long, willing allies who share a common 
sense of purpose with the aggressor. They 
soon “forget” the basis of their association 
with the aggressor and as they share the 
benefits of association with him, become 
convinced they are partners rather than 
prisoners. Attempts to explain the true na- 
ture of their relationship to the aggressor 
fail to dissuade unless the benefits of disso- 
ciation are made as attractive as those avail- 
able as a satellite. The satellizing person, 
whatever his original motivation, tends to 
be actively well informed about the advan- 
tages of his status and only vaguely able 
to comprehend the abstract possibilities of 
other arrangements. This is no accident; it 
is a routine aspect of dominance-submission 
relationships. 


Aggressively delinquent boys rarely attack 
their victims without first provoking them to 
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some hostile act. Deterrence by attack is judged 
in terms of the transparency of the rationaliza- 
tion that is used to justify the assault. Among 
boys who hunger for power, the flimsiest of 
excuses is deemed sufficient and they are con- 
stantly on the alert for the proper opportunity. 
The most vicious illustration was the case of a 
boy who hit a “friend” in the mouth while the 
“friend” was taking a mid-afternoon nap. The 
inhumanity of this act was so threatening to the 
other boys that the aggressor became the un- 
disputed leader of the group. It became a major 
task to demonstrate to the boys that they fol- 
lowed out of fear rather than respect. 


The Response to Threat 


The most usual response to threat is the 
experience of fear. Fear in turn stimulates 
counter measures designed to remove the 
threat and it is these counter measures that 
produce warfare between boys or gangs. 
The classic obverse case is that of the small 
boy who rattles his saber, recounts his past 
glories, calls the role of his allies, and de- 
fines his growing might only to be greeted 
by raucous laughter and amusement on the 
part of the “victim” who is twice his size. 
The hollow threat provokes no fear and no 
retaliation. When faced squarely with a 
meaningful threat the victim usually re- 
sponds in kind. He threatens through a 
series of “if” propositions. He threatens to 
deprive (if you attack, I will withhold things 
you want). He threatens to retaliate in kind 
or he threatens a horrible but unspecified 
fate for the attacker. This exchange of ulti- 
matums is always halted by combat if one 
of the two boys is certain of his capacity 
to win. It is halted short of combat if 
the ultimatums are face-saving and clearly 
recognized as such by both the stronger and 
the weaker parties. In any event, the 
weaker party must be the first to cease 
issuing ultimatums (thus tacitly admitting 
defeat) if he wishes to avoid open hostility 
of a physical sort. 

Given the perception of threat by others, 
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aggressive boys indulge in all the familiar 
national patterns of response (5). They 
threaten massive retaliation, they engage 
in brinkmanship, they openly discuss first 
and second strike capabilities, they engage | 
in armament races, they recruit allies, and 
they assume a succession of defensive pos- 
tures in their search for security and free- 
dom from fear. They tend regularly to 
underestimate the capacity of the enemy 
as they concentrate on what they will do 
in retaliation for attack. They tend to stereo- 
type the enemy and simplify his thought 
processes in order to be able to plan easily 
for defense. When the threat is directed | 
toward a group or gang, there are long argu- 
ments about policy and defense with the 
actual behavior at the time of open con- 
flict being quite spontaneous, unthinking, 
and not according to plan. 
The most common first reaction to threat 
is an unfortunate one—communication with 
the enemy ceases. The immediate effect of 
this withdrawal from direct contact with the 
opponent is to render the determinants of 
action as much a consequence of fantasy and 
fear as of an appraisal of reality. Corrective 
information about motives, tools, or plans 
are left to speculation and the machinations 
of fear and anxiety. Preparations for de- 
fense are always misinterpreted by the an- 
tagonist as preparation for attack and a 
vicious circle is closed. The catalogue of 
reactions to threat is a familiar one and need 
not be detailed. It is at this point in the 
interpersonal relations of children who hate 
that mechanisms for the deterrence of ag- 
gression become mandatory. 


The Deterrence of Aggression 


The attempt to head off disorder or to 
restore peace is an unending process with 
these children. Ideally, all our efforts should 
be directed toward prevention and the con- 
struction of a world in which there would be 
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PERSONAL HOSTILITY AND INTERNATIONAL AGGRESSION 


no need for assault as a part of interpersonal 
diplomacy. This, unfortunately, is not pos- 
sible in a situation in which individuals have 
been allowed to develop an aggressive style 
of life and have had experiences which as- 
sure the development of hatred toward the 
world as it is. We must start, then, with 
the fact of aggression as a way of life; 
aggression that has proved a profitable de- 
vice in the past or aggression that has been 
the single alternative offered to the child in 
his early life. A power-hungry potential 
leader finds in aggression the path to his 
aims. 

The devices we use to control aggression 
are mostly stop-gap in nature. They are 
attempts to limit the expression of hostility 
so that the long process of reorganizing the 
individual and of providing him with alter- 
natives for achievement other than war (4) 
can be begun. The catalogue of deterrents 
to be described is not rank-ordered in terms 
of effectiveness since the usefulness of each 
technique varies immensely with the spe- 
cifics of each situation. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


This deterrent to aggression has the ad- 
vantage of controlling the intensity of hostile 
interchange and the flaw of severing com- 
munication between the warring parties. We 
make an attempt to prevent complete com- 
munication loss by restricting contact only 
when it is absolutely necessary. In many 
instances we can find neutral zones of ac- 
tivity in which the activity itself acts as a 
cushion to the mutual aggression. Group 
activities that do not require one-to-one con- 
tact can, if properly supervised, absorb 
much mutual antagonism. The purpose of 
disengagement is to eliminate the possibility 
of head-on encounter while encouraging 
interaction that can have a positive out- 
come. Transient aggressive outbursts that 
are a consequence of passing frustrations 
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frequently dissolve in the midst of the sub- 
stitute activity and then need no further 
attention. If no better than neutrality is 
achieved, each of the boys tends to store 
up hostility for a later encounter. Disen- 
gagement without constructive re-establish- 
ment of communication between the warring 
parties becomes nothing more than a tem- 
porary stand-off and increases the tension 
and perceived threat between them. 


In order to disengage two combatants and yet 
maintain communication between them, we ap- 
point a neutral third party (a counselor) to act 
as intermediary between them. In this fashion, 
each boy is prevented from directly provoking 
the other or responding directly to provocation 
since direct contact of any sort is a violation of 
the rules to which we have agreed. In order to 
break the hostile deadlock, the counselor ar- 
ranges a series of highly gratifying situations in 
which they both can participate (ice-cream mak- 
ing, special trips, etc.) without competing for the 
gratification. Activities that work best are those 
in which their independent contributions pro- 
duce an otherwise unobtainable end product 
which they can then mutually enjoy. Preparing 
and cooking food for a cook-out is effective if 
their individual hungers are not allowed to 
become too intense. 


a) Demilitarized Zones. When the level 
of mutual hostility is extremely high, dis- 
engagement must take a more drastic form 
than the simple and general admonition to 
stay away from one another. The stated 
specification of situations and areas to be 
avoided becomes necessary. The purpose 
of the demilitarized zones goes beyond 
reducing the possibility of open conflict. It 
serves as an indication to the fighters of 
the seriousness with which an aggressive 
solution to their problems is viewed. Fre- 
quently, the complexity of the arrangements 
for disengagement and demilitarization of 
certain zones impresses each child with his 
own power (why else all the adult atten- 
tion?) and, in a sense, both get carried away 
with admiration for their own “wanted” 
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posters. It is an excellent face-saving device 
for all concerned and it is greeted with a 
sigh of relief by the combatants. 

b) Secession. Failing all else, we some- 
times allow small groups to secede from the 
larger society for brief periods of time. This 
is an extreme form of disengagement which 
permits a gross reorganization of the indi- 
vidual or group relationships free of the 
stimulation to aggress provided by others. 
Such a move must be a voluntary one and 
communication about the meaning of the 
secession and plans for eventual unity with 
the larger society must be continuous. The 
most usual outcome of such secession is that 
of a growing awareness on the part of those 
involved of their own contribution to their 
difficulties. Secession is most effective when 
blame for interpersonal difficulties is being 
attributed solely to the actions of others. 
Secession amounts to a process of elimina- 
ting the supposed causes of the difficulty 
in order to examine the individual’s behavior 
free of stimulation and provocation. The 
effectiveness of this device depends in great 
part on the willingness of adults to allow 
aggressive children to prey on one another 
rather than the larger society. Humanity 
dictates that such experiments be done with 
caution since they regularly prove to be 
painful to all concerned. 


TREATIES AND TRUCES 


Cease fire arrangements can be made 
with some success either on an implicit or 
explicit basis. As with most instances of 
aggressive conflict, we can depend on the 
existence of considerable fear in both boys. 
The explosive and uncontrolled character of 
open hostility is such that no one can really 
be comfortable with it and it is this fear- 
inspiring quality which brings our antag- 
onists to the diplomatic table. The willing- 
ness to negotiate is stimulated further by the 
awareness of disapproval for aggressive be- 
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havior by the outside world. In any event, | 


the meanest and toughest of our clients has 
always welcomed the opportunity to protest 
his innocence and to accuse his opposite 
number. We have discovered that any form 


of treaty or truce has a limited future. They | 


tend to last only as long as it is to the mutual 
interest of the parties to maintain them. The 
moment of rupture is never fully predictable 
since it is a function of any of a number of 
situations which can act to light the fuse. 
Continued communication, positive experi- 
ences, and therapy focused on the reasons 
for the mutual hostility are needed. With- 
out these reasoned attempts at a solution of 
the relationship, treaties and truces do no 
more than provide time for the emotions to 
fester and for both sides to prepare anew. 


OCCUPATION TROOPS 


In the most severe instances, disengage- 
ment, demilitarization, or truce and treaty 
are not sufficient deterrents. A stronger 


ee 
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os 


third party is required to police the terms | 
of the agreement. These watch dogs need | 


to be vigilant in the early stages of their 
task and be sensitive to the developing situa- 
tion in order to pass control on to those 
being policed. If vigilance continues beyond 
the demands of the situation, the watch dogs 
become the recipients of hostility issuing 


from both sides. Efforts to anticipate diffi- | 


culties and to head off trouble are resented 
since they take place at a point in time 
where the consequences of a failure to 
interfere are far from apparent. Such peace- 
making is trying to the most expert of men. 


Our use of occupation troops is usually on a 
territorial basis; members of warring gangs are 
not allowed to be in the cabin area without 
adult supervision. This third party is always 
resented as an inhibitor of the right to self- 
determination and receives not only aggression 


displaced from the true target but is hated for | 


what it represents as a symbol of parent-like 
interference. In part, the resentment arises be- 
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cause the occupation troops are a constant re- 
minder that the child is not considered capable 
of managing his own affairs. This visible insult 
to one’s maturity is a frustration that evokes 
aggression which gets heightened every time a 
dispute is settled in favor of the enemy. 


INSPECTION 


Occupation troops also act as inspectors 
to assure that the terms of agreement are 
being kept. Inspection is resented in the 
extreme by innocent and guilty alike. In 
instances when contraband is being sought 
(cigarettes, knives, stolen property, etc.) 
the victims of the act of inspection use the 
act in an attempt to establish a basis for 
emotional blackmail against the inspectors. 
Cooperation tends to be sullen or coupled 
with resentment and inspectors soon are 
torn between their need to enforce the law 
and an equally compelling need to establish 
friendly and unsuspicious relations with 
those being inspected. We have discovered 
no way to make threat of inspection appear 
to be other than what it is—an expression 
of distrust of others. The more thorough the 
inspector, the more hostility his acts en- 
gender. In an effort to circumvent this 
situation, we do not ask those who have 
a good relationship with the child or who 
must deal with him in other circumstances 
to act as inspectors. We try to leave negotia- 
tion and diplomacy for those who are neutral 
or whose relationship is uncontaminated. 

In addition to the psychological damage 
which inspection seems to do, it happens 
also to be fairly ineffective as a means of 
controlling behavior or discovering contra- 
band. Among boys with records of delin- 
quency, the normal channels of intelligence 
are as effective as, and if done properly, 
free of the stigma and indignity of, inspec- 
tion. If the participants agree to the inspec- 
tion and cooperate with it, we can deduce 
either that the inspected have decided to 
match wits with us or that inspection is 


unnecessary. The hostility generated by 
inspection hardly makes it worth the effort. 


SOCIAL ISOLATION 


In the tradition of all blockades, social 
isolation acts to deprive the aggressive child 
of his victim. This is a last resort used only 
for totally unmanageable children since it 
is essentially a punitive act. Being deprived 
of the society of his peers is an especially 
painful event since the average child is 
without the requisite skills for tolerating 
aloneness. Isolation is usually entered into 
with bravado by the child but this soon 
passes into intense longing for companions. 
We isolate the child from those with whom 
he cannot relate peacefully but we do not 
remove him completely from human contact. 
There are advantages to positive contact 
with other non-combatants and all the 
child’s contacts are supervised by an under- 
standing adult. The role of adult super- 
vision is not that of police and prisoner, it 
is rather that of a friend to a child in trouble. 
All of the adult’s efforts are directed to un- 
derstanding the source of the child’s con- 
flict and to providing insight about it to 
the child. In this manner, we again pursue 
our policy of expanded rather than restricted 
communication about the problem to be 
solved. In our search for the sources of 
irritation we need always to probe beneath 
the surface of the distasteful behavior. To 
the degree that we stereotype and over- 
simplify, we fail at our task and hostility 
breaks out anew. 


Social isolation is used only for violent and 
dangerous children. When a child is isolated 
socially, he is removed from his cabin and while 
he has access to all of the facilities of camp he 
is never allowed to contact (or be in the vicinity 
of) those toward whom he has hostile feelings. 
Two conditions are imposed: (1) he must work 
actively to solve his problem of relating to the 
group, (2) he must make enough progress to 
be able to return to his group within a three-day 
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period. If we fail to succeed in this effort we 
send the boy back to the detention home. In 
essence, sending him home is the equivalent of 
establishing a complete blockade so that we 
no longer render him any service. With all the 
resources at our command we find we are 
forced, at times, to take such extreme steps. 


An Appraisal of the 
Deterrence of Aggression 


With all the skill and experience we have 
accumulated in the management and deter- 
rence of aggression, we must still report 
cases that resist the best of our efforts. 
Aggression with an admixture of psychosis 
or aggression with deep roots may require 
lengthy treatment without much hope for 
success. When such children reach the age 
when they are more able to instrument the 
hostility they feel or when they rise to posi- 
tions of power in a society, the problem of 
curbing them is intensified incredibly. Their 
hostility evokes an echo in the unexpressed 
anger of those who follow them and the 
cloak of rationality and righteousness soon 
descends over their behavior. 

The behavior of an aggressive individual 
can be controlled, as we have demonstrated, 
but only under special circumstances. In 
our case, the aggressive child is relatively 
powerless against adults experienced with 
hostility in all of its forms and almost all of 
our control issues from this relationship. The 
older and more experienced the child, the 
less effective are our controls and the more 
we must rely on repressive measures. 

Our observations of this microcosm of 
aggression have taught us several things. 
We have come to know of the intimate con- 
nection between fear and aggression and 
have learned never to deal with one without 
the other. We have discovered that the 
most usual error is that of underestimating 
the fear component in aggressive acts. It is 
most often for this reason that solutions to 
aggression tend to fail. We have been 
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forced to face squarely the powder-keg. 
and-lighted-match character of hostile per- 
sons. Their emotions and their capacity to 
aggress are ever-present dangers to peaceful 
existence and form the basis for seemingly 
trivial incidents that trigger great explosions. 
The role of fear has its greatest impact 
when communications are severed between 
the hostile units. A rise in tension regularly 
accompanies the failure to communicate 
since the anchoring points in reality are | 
eliminated. Ignorance gives fear free reign | 
and elevates tension and the perception of 
threat to the point that the reality of 
capacity to attack becomes less vital than 
the promise of freedom from tension. | 
Deterrence of aggression we have found 
always to be a part solution and an unstable 
one at best. Unless the basic causes of ag- 
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gression are remedied, deterrence can bring } 


only a false sense of security. Positive 
deterrence in the form of need satisfaction | 
and acceptable alternative forms of be- 
havior must be a necessary second step. 
While it is apparent that man is unlikely 
to discover a cure-all for his aggressive na- 
ture, it is also true that the world is popu- 
lated by persons for whom aggression is not 
a problem. For nations of men this enviable 
state of affairs is achieved when the stand- 
ards of behavior they value are such as to 
exclude aggression as a proper means of 
solving problems. While we are. able to ac- 
complish this in individuals more often than 


we fail at it, the process by which it is | 


achieved is not so clear that we can draw 
up a set of fool-proof specifications for the 
mass production of such persons. This is an 
instance in which we cannot afford to fail 
in the process of socialization as often as we 
do. The nature of societies is such that the 
exceptions often prove to be our undoing. 
The task of socialization is an unending one 
since each generation grows to confront us 
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with exactly the same dilemma we have 
faced since the beginning of time (2). 
What is the relevance of this analogy of 
the behavior of aggressive delinquents to 
the war-like actions of nations? It suggests, 
first, that a clearer understanding of the 
nature of aggression among groups is very 
much needed. Social scientists have access 
to groups in which the evolution of aggres- 
sion can be studied with an eye to gen- 
eralizations that will have application to 
international affairs. The contribution of 
behavioral scientists has been minimal in 
this area and, as a consequence, the aggres- 
sive acts of nation-states have been re- 
sponded to by policy-makers as if they were 
unique and unpredictable. I submit that 
the careful study of aggressive group inter- 
action in microcosm will eventually provide 
guide lines for the prediction of such events 
and for the determination of the most profit- 
able form of deterrent policy. Aggressive 
interaction has about it a regularity which 
suggests that an assessment of the kind, 
quality, and degree of tension between na- 
tions would allow a rank-ordering of pos- 
sible counter-measures in terms of their 
impact and probable effect. It seems logical 
to suppose that if it can be done with de- 
linquent gangs it can succeed with other in- 
stitutionalized ways of expressing aggression. 
This analogy has even greater application 
to our understanding of the role of the 
aggressive leader in determining conflict 
between groups. It is, of course, much too 
naive to attempt to account for national 
conflict on the sole basis of the leader’s per- 
sonality. Even the unquestioned leader of 
a small delinquent gang is subject to influ- 
ence by his followers and must think in 
group as well as individual terms in planning 
his actions. The size and complexity of his 
following acts do force him to weigh his 
decisions with increasing care but they do 
not change the fundamental nature of his 
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personality. Thus, in times of crisis he is 
liable to act seeking only the counsel of his 
own impulses and he is liable, in general, to 
surround himself with subordinates who 
share his fundamentally aggressive orien- 
tation to life. What society labels as delin- 
quent leadership has about it certain char- 
acteristics that must be acknowledged if we 
are to predict the course of its actions and 
it is in this respect that personal hostility 
looms large in international relations. 

In our democratic society we tend to see 
leadership as a process in which a reluctant 
citizen has power thrust upon him by an 
enthusiastic electorate and we tend to view 
with suspicion any avowed desire, on the 
part of the candidate, to seek power for its 
own sake. There is something of a charade 
involved in ascending to power in America, 
and other nations may find it difficult to 
understand the discrepancy between the 
fact of exercise of power and our percep- 
tion of its proper use. Leaders of other 
countries emerge from social conditions so 
unlike our own that we err greatly in assess- 
ing them and predicting their reactions from 
the frame of reference of our own kind of 
leadership. In this respect, the delinquent 
leader and his unabashed quest for personal 
power might be a better model for judging 
the personality structure of leaders of other 
cultures. In such leaders, power may not 
corrupt in the classic sense of converting 
good to evil; the use of power for personal 
glory and aggrandizement is more likely to 
have been the original motivation in his rise 
to power and this may not seem as repre- 
hensible to members of cultures other than 
our own. Delinquent followers accept the 
authority of the raw exercise of power and 
respond to traditional democracy as evidence 
of wavering leadership. 

To press the analogy further, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that to the 
degree that other societies resemble our own 
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in values, beliefs, and conception of leader- 
ship we might be justified in using our own 
version of the characteristics of leaders as 
a guide for prediction of behavior. To the 
degree that leadership is a function of a 
life-long self-image constructed on notions 
of personal destiny, the mysticism of being 
chosen to lead, and the identity of power 
and leadership, we might more profitably 
look to the model of the psychic life of the 
delinquent as an appropriate guide. The 
leader for whom the exercise of power is a 
way of life may be, like delinquent leaders, 
highly sensitive to the perception of threat 
from other persons and ready to act violently 
and to ignore counsel when his emotions are 
sufficiently aroused. Rational considerations 
of history, economics, military preparedness 
or the opinion of others may thus have little 
impact on the final decision-making process. 
This analogy suggests that the concept of 
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“rational man” may have led us astray 
by causing us to reject too glibly the 
role of personal hostility and international 
aggression. 
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The logical and empirical elements of 
bargaining are receiving increased attention 
as the effort proceeds to fashion an analyt- 
ical tool useful for better understanding the 
nature of controversy. In many of these dis- 
cussions, the focus has been on those who 
enter into the bargaining relationship out 
of either necessity or hope of gain (4, 9). 
The notion of bargaining is simplified if one 
assumes that the need for or desirability of 
bargaining is given. This is the case when 
two businessmen, for example, seek goals 
which are partially incompatible but indi- 
vidually attractive. Each stands to gain if 
his end can be realized, and to realize it he 
must deal with the other fellow. There is, 
in short, an inducement for each to bargain. 

Equally interesting is the situation in 
which one party seeks a goal which it can 
realize without obtaining concessions from 
a second party. The second party opposes 
the realization of that goal, but has nothing 
which the first party needs or wants, and 
hence finds it difficult to place itself in a 
position in which the first party must bar- 
gain. This might be called the problem of 
the powerless. It arises, for example, when 
a disfranchised group seeks a law giving it 
the right to vote but, lacking the vote, has 
difficulty recruiting lawmakers who will 
support its cause. The most important group 
today which must act from a position of near 
powerlessness is the Negro. This article will 
(a) sketch some of the logical elements 


involved in attempts by the powerless to 
wield power, (b) relate these elements to 
certain empirical factors characteristic of the 
Negro in large Northern cities, and (c) de- 
scribe the consequences of this situation as 
revealed by issues implicating Negro in- 
terests which were studied in Chicago. 


Bargaining 


By bargaining, I shall mean any situation 
in which two or more parties seek conflicting 
ends through the exchange of compensa- 
tions. The ends must not be wholly incom- 
patible (if they were, bargaining would be 
impossible) nor need the compensations be 
tangible. Intangible compensations are of 
importance as well. Bargaining will be dis- 
tinguished from those cases in which one 
party seeks its ends by simply persuading 
the other party to accede by argument or 
rhetoric. It will also exclude cases of com- 
pulsion, in which one party endeavors to 
use physical force on a second party or 
so rearranges his situation that literally no 
alternative is open to him other than the 
one desired by the first party. The essen- 
tial element in bargaining is that concessions 
are rewarded. The task is to find a mu- 
tually agreeable ratio for the exchange of 
those rewards. 

These rewards may be either positive or 
negative. Banfield distinguishes between 
positive and negative inducements by noting 
that a positive inducement is given “if action 
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in accordance with A’s intention is made 
absolutely more attractive to B . . . and not 
because other possibilities have been made 
less desirable.” In contrast, a negative in- 
ducement is given “if action in accordance 
with A’s intention, although no more attrac- 
tive absolutely than before the change was 
made, is nevertheless more attractive relative 
to the other possibilities that now exist” (1, 
2). All other courses of action are made more 
disadvantageous than the desired course, 
which is also somewhat disadvantageous. 

Certain individuals and groups may wish 
to bargain, but they may lack the resources 
to do so—i.e., they may lack any stock 
of inducements (positive or negative) which 
they can use to influence other parties to act 
in accordance with at least some of their 
intentions. Others feel no need to bargain 
with these people. The question then be- 
comes, how such a group (which I shall 
call the “excluded” group) can acquire a 
supply of compensations such that others 
will want to bargain. In the typical case, 
the excluded group is separated from others 
by differences in status, class, caste, or 
authority, and thus neither persuasion nor 
compulsion is available as a tactic of influ- 
ence. Bargaining is not available because 
the excluded group has nothing the others 
desire, either in relation to the issue in point 
or to any future issue which might arise. 

It is, of course, not sufficient that the 
excluded group have some compensations. 
The leaders of that group—the would-be 
bargainers—must show that they in fact 
control the resources and can “deliver” if 
they commit themselves. Negroes, for ex- 
ample, may represent customers or voters to 
businessmen and politicians, but if Negro 
leaders cannot alter the buying habits or 
switch the votes of their followers, the poten- 
tial resources are useless. At this point, 
deception may become important. To the 
extent that Negro leaders are able to bargain 
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at all, it is frequently a result of ignorance 
(or at least imperfect information) on the 
part of those with whom they are dealing. 
Since excluded groups (like Negroes) are 
often excluded precisely because of great | 
status and class gaps, and because these | 
gaps work to reduce information which each | 
party has about the other, ignorance and | 
deception can become very important fac- | 
tors in the strategy of Negro leadership. 
Deception is of limited value, however, 
since it is easily exposed when the bargain 
is consummated. (It is nonetheless remark- 
able, the extent to which influence con- 


tinues to be imputed to leaders of excluded | 


groups even after their inability to deliver 
has been revealed. This may be a function 
of uncertainty as to their influence in future 
cases or a doubt as to whether the revealed 
failure was a valid test.) 


Protest 


The problem of many excluded groups is 
to create or assemble the resources for bar- 
gaining. Many often select a strategy of 
protest. Protest is distinguished from bar- 
gaining by the exclusive use of negative 
inducements (threats) that rely, for their 
effect, on sanctions which require mass 
action or response. Excluded groups often 
make up in number what they lack in re- 
sources, or their cause finds sympathizers 
among relatively large numbers of other 
groups. Bargaining might (as noted above) 
involve the use of negative inducements as 
compensation—i.e., a promise by one party 
not to act in a certain manner can be, rela- 
tively, a reward for the other party. This 
bargaining situation is based on protest only 
when these threats rely, for their effect, on 
the possibility of a mass response. The party 
against which the protest is directed values 
something which the excluded group can 
place in jeopardy. This could range from a 
certain reputation (which could be harmed 
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THE STRATEGY OF PROTEST 


by unfavorable publicity) to a business 
(which could be hurt by a boycott) and 
would include, in some cases, a desire to fur- 
ther some civic program without controversy. 

There are various forms of protest action: 
verbal, physical, economic, and _ political. 
Verbal protest would include issuing denun- 
ciatory statements, mounting a campaign of 
adverse publicity, submitting petitions and 
memorials, holding mass meetings, and send- 
ing deputations to confront the other party. 
Physical protest would include picketing, 
sit-down strikes (as in places of business), 
“marches” (as the famous “March on Wash- 
ington Movement” of 1940-41 [5]), and (in 
the extreme case) violence (as in the Har- 
lem race riots of the 1930’s and later, which, 
in contrast with many riots in other places, 
were often initiated by Negroes). Economic 
protest characteristically involves a boycott 
or threat of a boycott (as in the “Buy Black” 
and “Don’t Buy Where You Can’t Work” 
campaigns in New York and Chicago in the 
1930’s) or a strike. Political protest requires 
voting reprisals, taken either by the excluded 
group or others who are sympathetic to its 
cause. 

The strategy of protest requires more than 
the possibility of mass action, however. First, 
there must be an agreed-upon goal on behalf 
of which mass action can be mobilized. Such 
goals may be either specific or general, de- 
fensive or assertive, welfare or status. The 
precise nature of the goal sought has impor- 
tant consequences for the kinds of incentives 
which can be distributed to generate and 
sustain mass action. A specific goal is more 
typical of successful protest (i.e., protest 
which in fact involved overt mass action 
and which thus created a situation with 
which other parties had to deal in some 
measure). The March on Washington Move- 
ment had the specific goal of securing the 
adoption of a fair employment practices law 
(or, failing that, an executive order to the 
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same effect). The student sit-down strikes 
had the specific goal of inducing white 
proprietors to serve Negroes when seated at 
luncheon counters. Economic boycotts have 
the specific goal of inducing businessmen 
to hire Negroes or offer for sale products 
manufactured by companies which hire 
Negroes. At the same time, the specific goal 
is always related to a general, more vague 
principle. Each specific goal is the imme- 
diately sought application of some general 
notion concerning equality, opportunity, or 
status. This is essential, inasmuch as such 
principles are an essential incentive with 
which to mobilize large numbers of con- 
tributors to the protest action. Few will 
benefit personally from the attainment of 
the specific goal; therefore, general reasons 
of an ethical character must be offered to 
attract the support of the many. 

The offering of general reasons for spe- 
cific goals is an important constraint on the 
leaders of protest movements. It usually 
means that the specific goal is endowed with 
a moral or sacrosanct quality which renders 
it difficult to compromise. This suggests 
that the discretion of the protest leader to 
bargain after he has acquired the resources 
with which to bargain is severely limited by 
the means he was forced to employ in order 
to create those resources. Getting into a 
bargaining relationship for a leader of an 
excluded group often means, therefore, a 
reduction in his ultimate ability to bargain. 
This was revealed in the case of the Negro 
leader, A. Phillip Randolph, who organized 
the March on Washington Movement. He 
was heavily criticized by many Negro fol- 
lowers when the actual march was called 
off because President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order creating an FEPC. Some 
demands were made that the march be car- 
ried on for broader goals, demands which 
Randolph had to resist (5). 

Goals may be either defensive or asser- 
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tive. The excluded group may be seeking 
to defend itself against some maltreatment 
or injustice by seeking to block changes in 
the status quo (such as a land clearance 
project) or by demanding a redress of griev- 
ances (such as police brutality or racial 
violence). It may assert certain goals, such 
as a demand for certain jobs, public serv- 
ices, housing, an improvement in the quality 
of public facilities, or the passage of a law 
which will alter the status quo in favor of 
the excluded group. 

Goals may involve either the welfare or 
the status of the group. Welfare goals refer 
to the direct, tangible improvement in the 
lot of the group or its members through pro- 
viding some job, service, facility, or revenue. 
Status goals imply the elimination of bar- 
riers, the creation of opportunities which 
members of the group may or may not take 
advantage of. The choice between improv- 
ing the quality of Negro schools and inte- 
grating all-white schools is an example. 

A second requisite exists for protest ac- 
tion. There must be an identifiable group or 
agency or firm which is capable of granting 
the end sought. There must, in a sense, be 
not only a specific goal, but a specific 
target. An opportunity for bargaining can- 
not be created when the target of protest 
action does not have it in its power to 
respond to the demands made. A secondary 
relationship might, of course, be found. De- 
mands might be made by A upon B through 
a protest strategy even though B cannot 
satisfy these demands. It may nonetheless 
be a valuable strategy if C can grant these 
demands and C is in a bargaining relation- 
ship with B. B, in effect, can be compelled 
to become an intermediary and extract con- 
cessions from C (on the basis of an exchange 
of rewards which B and C value) which are 
then made available to A. 

The target of protest action must not only 
be capable of responding; there must be 
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some likelihood that he can be induced 
to respond. Responses to protest can be 
conceived of as a weighing of the probable 
costs of enduring the protest against the 
probable costs of making the concessions. 
The cost of being the target of protest action 
depends on the situation. For government 
officials and politicians (at least in the 
North) it may mean the loss of votes from 
Negroes or from sympathetic whites, criti- 
cism by articulate elements in the commu- 
nity, adverse effects on the opinion of 
foreign allies, and so on. For private parties 
(businessmen, unions, etc.) the costs would 
involve a deterioration in public relations, a 
possible loss of business, a fear of govern- 
ment intervention, a loss of manpower, and 
the exposure to controversy and unpleasant- 
ness. (It should be counted as a gain for 
protest that it might enable some parties to 
implement goals they feel ought to be real- 
ized with the rationale that they were “com- 
pelled” to do it and hence should not be 
criticized by opponents of the protest group.) 


Limits of Negro Protest 


It is clear to anyone who has investigated 
the matter even casually that there is today 
among Negroes, in both North and South, 
a quickened sense of mission and a rising 
level of expectations. More and more Ne- 
groes are expressing a deep discontent with 
their lot as individuals and as a group. The 
voices advocating “gradualism” and un- 
hurried change have become fewer and 
fewer (even though the opinions behind 
these voices have not, in many cases, been 
altered). As the Negro has progressed, he 
has come to expect more and more in terms 
of equal treatment and improved conditions. 
Yet for all this heightened sense of urgency, 
relatively little in the way of Negro protest 
activity seems to occur. Negro organizations 
such as the NAACP continue to press legal 
suits seeking an expansion of opportunity, 
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while other organizations, such as the Urban 
League, endeavor to extract concessions by 
persuasion, re-education, and the dissemina- 
tion of information. But few protest actions 
(in the sense in which I have been using the 
word) are evident. Paradoxically, it would 
seem that more protest movements are found 
today among Negroes in the South than in 
the North. The Montgomery bus boycott, 
the student sit-down strikes, and other inci- 
dents are without parallel in Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, and St. Louis. Sporadic 
outbursts occur in New York, but they seem 
to lack clear direction and firm leadership. 

This situation offers an opportunity to 
apply an analysis of protest strategy to an 
empirical situation to see if reasons can be 
found to account for the relatively low level 
of organized protest among Northern Ne- 
groes. To begin, it is apparent that an im- 
provement in the leadership skills and 
organizational resources of the Negro has 
occurred at a time when the goals of Negro 
public life have become less clear and the 
targets have become more uncertain. In 
Northern cities in the past, and in the South 
today, most Negro community goals were 
specific, defensive, and of a welfare char- 
acter. The Negro community responded to 
what were regarded as manifest injustices 
and public outrages. Anti-Negro violence, 
police oppression, the denial of ordinary 
public services, and other oppressions rep- 
resented specific causes. They tended to 
unify the Negro community. Few could 
doubt that they were injustices. They 
touched, in a visible, direct, and personal 
manner the lives of identifiable individuals. 
Verbal forms of protest were often effective 
in branding the injustice and, given its 
character, the offense was usually con- 
demned by the norms of the community. 
Newspapers and civic groups could not 
defend such offenses. Common decency 
seemed to demand a redress, and by simply 
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calling attention to it in a forceful manner, 
some corrective action could be had—or 
at least (and this is what is important in 
this paper) responsible officials could be 
induced to deal in some manner with the 
situation. They could not easily avoid bar- 
gaining. They sought compensation—the 
prevention or cessation of criticism from the 
spokesmen for the community’s mores. In 
an extreme case (such as a race riot), Ne- 
groes might organize (as they did on one 
occasion in Chicago) a picket line around 
the City Hall in order to acquire bargaining 
resources in dealing with the police com- 
missioner and the mayor. 

Today, the ends which are receiving the 
greatest attention are those which are often 
general, assertive, and of a status character. 
Negroes seek changes in the status quo in 
their favor in the fields of housing and em- 
ployment. The problems which are of most 
concern and which are frequently spoken 
of as appropriate issues for protest action 
involve an uncertainty as to specific goals. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
field of housing. There is disagreement 
among influential Negroes as to the source 
of the problem, what ought to be done 
about it, and what can be done under the 
circumstances (12). There is considerable 
uncertainty as to what Negroes should pro- 
test for—liberalized mortgage requirements, 
more police protection in changing neigh- 
borhoods, the ending of restrictive real 
estate practices, legislation barring discrim- 
ination in sales and rentals, or some com- 
bination of all. Further, anti-Negro prac- 
tices in real estate do not violate clear com- 
munity norms as does violence or manifest 
oppression. In the great majority of cases, 
no moral stigma attaches to the man who 
refuses to sell his home to a Negro. The 
exposure of such acts, by public protest, 
rarely carries with it any effective sanction. 
Whites may grant that Negroes have a moral 
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right to housing, but they usually insist with 
equal conviction that whites have a right 
to preserve the character of their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Second, the targets of protest action have 
become unclear or ambiguous. In issues 
where the exercise of specific public powers 
or the making of definite private decisions 
were clearly adapted to the ends sought, the 
target was obvious. The police could be 
asked for protection, the hotel required to 
admit Negro guests, the bus line requested 
to hire Negro drivers, or the legislature 
asked to pass a law. As the goals of pro- 
test action become broader and more gen- 
eral, the targets of that action become 
similarly diffuse. What is the target for 
protests aimed at “equal opportunity in 
housing?” One cannot picket, or boycott, 
or send deputations to all the real estate 
brokers, all the mortgage bankers, all the 
neighborhood improvement associations, or 
all the community newspapers. If one se- 
lects a single target—one house or one 
block in a certain neighborhood—one may 
gain concessions, but these concessions will 
be limited to the specific case and will repre- 
sent no change in policy. Discriminatory 
practices in housing, in brief, are not the 
product of public or private decisions by 
some identifiable decision-maker. They are 
the result of an infinite number of social 
choices made by tens of thousands of home 
owners, landlords, realtors, bankers, loan 
officers, community groups, and individuals. 
Some practices undoubtedly can be curbed 
by legislation, but since the housing market 
involves many forces beyond legislative con- 
trol (or any centralized control), laws 
would be of limited value. This is par- 
ticularly the case if the goal is integrated 
housing and not simply more housing for 
Negroes. Individuals can be compelled to 
show that a refusal to sell to a Negro is not 
based on racial grounds, but they cannot 
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be compelled to remain in the neighborhood 
and live side-by-side with the Negro. 

Third, some of the goals now being sought 
by Negroes are least applicable to those 
groups of Negroes most suited to protest 
action. Protest action involving such tactics 
as mass meetings, picketing, boycotts, and 
strikes rarely find enthusiastic participants 
among upper-income and higher-status in- 
dividuals. Such strategies often require re- 
cruiting, through intangible appeals, lower- 
income, lower-status groups that do not 
consider mass action beneath their dignity. 
This was not crucially important when the 
Negro community could respond, with near- 
unanimity, to indisputable outrages—when, 
in short, they sought specific, defensive, 
welfare ends. Many of the goals being 
sought today, such as access to desirable 
housing in middle- and upper-income neigh- 
borhoods and employment in supervisory, 
skilled, or professional jobs, do not involve 
rewards for groups not equipped, by income, 
training, or disposition, to avail themselves 
of such opportunities. Even when the goal 
can be made specific, it becomes difficult to 
mobilize the masses when (a) the end 
sought clearly benefits, at least immediately, 
only middle- and upper-class Negroes and 
(b) no general, principled rationale can be 
developed which will relate the specific 
goal to the aspirations or needs of the rank- 
and-file. Indeed, as some recent cases sug- 
gest, there may be an actual conflict of ends 
between upper-status Negroes who seek 
access for their children to desirable white 
schools with high-quality instruction and the 
possibility of integrated living and, on the 
other hand, lower-status Negro parents who 
desire, simply, more schools and teachers 
even if they are all-Negro (6, 8). 

Fourth, many specific goals toward which 
action can be directed occur in situations 
that place a negative value on protest. For 
example, when (as happened in Chicago 
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recently) a builder proposes constructing a 
tract of homes in a white community which 
will be sold to whites and Negroes on a 
non-discriminatory basis, an intense con- 
troversy is immediately precipitated. Whites 
offer resistance. A specific issue is at stake— 
will or will not the houses be built. In this 
case, Negro protest organizations often feel, 
with some justification, that mounting a 
protest campaign against the whites would 
only aggravate the situation and reduce the 
likelihood of getting the homes built by 
giving credence to white fears that the 
integrated homes are part of a “conspiracy” 
created by the NAACP and other Negro 
organizations to “force” Negroes into white 
areas. Similar problems arise when a single 
Negro family attempts to buy and occupy 
a home in a white neighborhood. Often 
public officials come to the conclusion that 
the family’s chances of establishing itself 
are reduced if Negro protest is organized in 
its behalf. Inducing whites to accept one 
Negro family is difficult; inducing them to 
accept a family which the whites believe 
was “planted” by the NAACP and is, thus, 
the vanguard of a host of Negro families is 
much more difficult. To be sure, there are 
some Negro leaders who seize upon such 
explanations as a rationale for not doing 
what they have no taste for doing anyway. 
But in many cases the problem is genuine. 
Protest appears to be dysfunctional in just 
those cases where a specific goal exists to 
make protest possible at all. 

Fifth, Negroes are not organized on a 
continuing basis for protest activity. The 
on-going voluntary associations to be found 
in a northern Negro community are almost 
always led by middle-class Negro business, 
professional, or church groups, with a 
sprinkling of labor leaders (10). These 
associations invariably lack a mass base. 
Even more important, those leaders who do 
command mass organizations are often un- 
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der clear constraints to avoid protest tactics. 
At least two of the three principal Negro 
mass organizations (labor unions and poli- 
tical organizations) are part and parcel of 
city-wide unions and political groups. They 
derive the incentives used to maintain their 
organizations (jobs, patronage, appoint- 
ments to staff positions, money, slating for 
office, etc.) from sources controlled by 
whites. Negro labor leaders and politicians 
tend to reflect the character of labor and 
political movements in the city as a whole. 
It is only when the labor or political groups 
of the city are weak, divided, or faltering 
that Negro leaders in these organizations 
can act with some independence. (This is 
the case in New York, for example, in the 
relationships between Tammany Hall and 
Harlem.) It becomes very difficult to or- 
ganize political or economic protest move- 
ments that require strikes or switching votes. 
To attempt this would involve challenging 
established leaders in these fields. Even 
assuming such leaders could either be in- 
duced to protest or somehow bypassed, it is 
not at all clear that traditional voting alle- 
giances could be overcome in a manner that 
would permit protest leaders to threaten 
realistically election reprisals against public 
officials. 

This means that Negro protest leaders, in 
dealing with white politicians, often must 
employ deception or rely on imperfect in- 
formation when they suggest that they speak 
“for” Negro voters. Surprisingly, many poli- 
ticians can be influenced, at least marginally, 
in this way. Doubts exist, if not as to which 
way Negroes will vote, then as to the size 
of that vote. Hopes exist of improving one’s 
individual position with Negro voters. But 
these are minor bargaining resources. Usu- 
ally both sides realize that no organization 
exists which can switch any significant num- 
ber of Negro voters in a predetermined 
manner. 
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Problems of Coordination 


If these observations are correct, the 
prospects of vigorous, extensive, and organ- 
ized Negro protest in large northern cities 
are poor. The danger confronting the Negro 
community in many places today is not 
extremism, but impotence. However, these 
conclusions regarding the logic and nature 
of protest do not cover all cases. Opportun- 
ities remain for this strategy, but these op- 
portunities are of a limited character and 
present problems in themselves. 

Protest action is best suited to situations 
in which the goal sought is defensive, spe- 
cific, of a welfare character, relevant to the 
wants of the Negro rank-and-file, and has 
an explicit target. Such opportunities are 
found in greater number in the South than 
in the North today, but they are by no 
means absent in the North. Discriminatory 
practices are still to be found in many 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, and places of 
employment. Existing voluntary associations 
in many, although not all, Negro communi- 
ties are not absorbed in these tasks. For a 
variety of reasons—including the kind of 
people recruited to these agencies, the in- 
terests of the professional staffs, and budg- 
etary needs—many of these associations are 
more concerned with broader problems in- 
volving goals which are assertive, general, of 
a status character, having multiple targets, 
and relevant more to the interests of the 
Negro middle and upper class. (This is not 
to dispute the possible validity of the argu- 
ment that gains for middle-class Negroes in 
the long run mean gains for Negroes as a 
whole, because of the precedent or sym- 
bolic value of such advances. But people 
are hard to mobilize for protest action aimed 
at goals which, for them, have only indirect 
or symbolic value.) This means that stimu- 
lating protest action may require, in many 
cases, focusing attention on goals of a lesser 
order than those now being discussed. 
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Further, it may well mean creating or- 
ganizations specifically adapted to these 
protest ends. Neither the NAACP nor the 
Urban League, in almost any city, is 
equipped to engage in such activity as it 
is now organized. Persons with the neces- 
sary leadership skills would, of course, be 
hard to find, as most are already either (a) 
committed to an existing Negro association, 
or (b) indifferent to civic action, or both. 
Further, the resources—in terms of time and 
money—for civic action are very scarce, and 
a new organization would only intensify the 
competition for these resources. At present, 
the NAACP is competent to issue verbal 
protests, provide legal assistance, and ini- 
tiate court fights on behalf of Negroes, while 
the Urban League is sometimes able to ne- 
gotiate (although usually with few, if any, 
bargaining resources). Other forms of pro- 
test are typically outside the province of 
most existing Negro associations as they are 
generally organized. 

The task is to create the possibility of 
meaningful bargaining on a whole range of 
issues by being able to offer other parties 
the compensation of ending a protest cam- 
paign. This implies a division of labor be- 
tween protest leaders and bargainers. In 
some cases, such a division in fact exists. 
In New York City, for example, the Urban 
League often finds itself presented with op- 
portunities for negotiation because an ex- 
tremist leader, such as Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., has brought some city agency or 
private party under heavy fire. This is true 
even though many Urban League leaders 
often deplore Powell and his tactics; for 
them, Powell is a useful nuisance. An ideal 
strategy would include a protest organiza- 
tion campaigning against certain targets 
(a, b, and c) while another agency bar- 
gained for certain ends (A, D, and E). In 
one case, the target (a) and the goal (A) 
would be identical, and the strategy would 
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be a primary one. If the goal (A) is con- 
ceded, the protest against the party which 
concedes the goal (the target, a) would be 
ended. In another case, the goal (D) dif- 
fers from the target (b). Concessions from 
b would be extracted because b stands in 
some bargaining relationship with d, who 
can grant the goal (D). This would be a 
secondary strategy. For example, obtaining 
more middle-income public housing units 
might be the goal, but the target would be 
an urban renewal program which would 
displace Negroes. The campaign against 
urban renewal would be reduced if the goal 
were granted. The bargaining linkage here 
might be between the Negro association 
which induces the backer of the urban re- 
newal project to prevail upon the city hous- 
ing authority to construct the housing 
project. 

Some approximation of this does, in fact, 
occur on occasion. The difficulty is that it 
places a great premium on coordination 
among Negro leaders and organizations. 
This coordination is rarely easy to obtain. 
First, the various leaders may not agree on 
what goals should be sought. The would-be 
bargainers, in a typical case, might very 
well find more Negro public housing an 
objectionable goal since it might easily result 
in the placing of lower-status Negroes in 
the neighborhoods of upper-status Negroes. 
Second, the protest association might well 
resist being “called off” for the price of a 
few housing units. This limited goal may 
not be sufficiently endowed with ideological 
significance to be the basis for mobilizing 
support for the campaign. The rank-and- 
file might feel that they were “sold out” by 
leaders who accepted such a concession 
rather than fighting the urban renewal proj- 
ect to the bitter end. The problem is to 
select a limited goal (so that there is some 
hope it can be obtained and so that it can 
plausibly be the subject of bargaining) and 
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imbue it with enough significance so that it 
can provide incentives for action. Third, 
the protest and the bargaining groups would 
be radically different in character and thus 
find it difficult to work together comfort- 
ably. Each would be in competition with 
the other for scarce resources (personnel, 
contributions, publicity, etc.). Further, each 
would recruit members and leaders from 
different walks of life with differing tem- 
peraments and interests. There is no logical 
necessity that would prevent these two 
groups from coexisting peacefully and co- 
operating smoothly, but in fact cooperation 
(and sometimes even coexistence) seem 
impossible. 

This raises a point about which Negro 
leaders themselves often speak. It is cus- 
tomary to assign to the NAACP and the 
Urban League, for example, distinctive roles 
and equal credit. Each has its function and 
each deserves support, one is told. One may 
prefer the League to the NAACP, but one 
recognizes the need for the other group. 
These amiable statements, however, often 
thinly conceal a great deal of tension be- 
tween “League” types and “NAACP” types, 
particularly if (as is often the case) the 
leaders of the two organizations display 
strongly differing political styles (12). One 
group tends to be suspicious of the other. 
Normal organizational rivalries are inten- 
sified by tactical and temperamental dif- 
ferences. Suspicions are aroused about the 
motives and purposes of the other party. 
Cooperation becomes more difficult because 
one group has grave reservations about the 
ends and tactics of the other and thus finds 
a coordinated venture filled with uncertain- 
ties and possible risks.1 





1 An apparent exception to the difficulty of 
coordinating protest action is the case of some 
Southern sit-in demonstrations. In cities such 
as Nashville, Tenn., and Montgomery, Ala., the 
spontaneous student sit-in strategy caused deep 
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A strategy of secondary protest, with its 
attendant problem of coordination between 
two associations with differing end- and 
incentive-systems, points once again to the 
practical virtues of emphasizing narrow, spe- 
cific goals with unambiguous targets. That 
such goals and such targets are to be found 
in abundance cannot be doubted. The im- 
mediate and tangible needs of Negroes, par- 
ticularly for more and better jobs, are mani- 
fest. An argument can be made that in- 
creasing the net disposable income of a 
minority group is, over the long run, the 
best way to make possible those larger 
gains which seem to elude protest action at 
the moment. In part this can be justified 





concern among both white and “established” 
Negro leaders. The problem for the established 
Negro leaders (the lawyers, ministers, politi- 
cians, etc.) was to bargain with their white 
counterparts in order to gain some concessions 
in policies governing white lunch counters in 
return for ending the sit-in movement. Success- 
ful bargaining required that the Negro leaders 
be able to congrol the student demonstrators. In 
Nashville and other cities, when some agree- 
ment was reached, the sit-in strikes were in fact 
ended. This suggests a remarkable degree of 
coordination among Negro groups which, at the 
outset, were somewhat suspicious of one another 
and which had few common goals or common 
organizational memberships. I am told by cer- 
tain Southern Negro leaders that the device by 
which the “established” Negro leaders acquired 
control over the student strikers was the bail 
money which the arrested students could not 
furnish themselves. In Montgomery, for ex- 
ample, a large sum was apparently collected by 
Negro leaders to use on behalf of student strik- 
ers. It is reported that when some students 
showed a reluctance to agree to tactical moves 
suggested by adult leaders, a withdrawal of this 
financial support was threatened. The threat 
proved effective in most cases. Some student 
leaders attempted to assert their independence 
with the slogan, “Jail, Not Bail,” but did not 
command a large following when it became 
apparent that a jail sentence could be for as 
long as 30 or 60 days. 
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by the fact that in some areas, opportunities 
for Negroes are appearing faster than Ne- 
groes can prepare to take advantage of 
them. This is particularly true in fields 
where specialized skills, or simply a rela- 
tively high level of education, is required. 
Further, such anti-discriminatory measures 
as FEPC laws (although of value insofar as 
they permit Negroes to enter formerly all- 
white occupations) have not always been 
equally successful in permitting Negroes to 
rise into better-paying jobs. Greater access 
to such positions is probably essential if net 
Negro income is to be increased substan- 
tially. In addition, increased income, held 
over time and in conjunction with other 
factors (such as education), will work in 
the long run to reduce the class differen- 
tials which account for part (although cer- 
tainly not all) of anti-Negro feeling. If this 
has any truth, then there is some real re- 
ward in organizing, to the extent circum- 
stances permit, protest action aimed at em- 
ployment goals—goals which are specific, 
have a welfare pay-off and identifiable tar- 
gets, and implicate the interest of the rank- 
and-file. 


Negro Protest in Chicago 


That this is the case in at least one 
Northern city can be seen from an examina- 
tion of seventeen issues involving Negroes 
in Chicago during the period 1958-60. 
These issues, the details of which are re- 
ported elsewhere (12), ranged across all 
areas of public life, including housing, em- 
ployment, medical care, police protection, 
and education. The case histories of these 
issues were for the most part incomplete, as 
the issues themselves tended to be “trun- 
cated”—they were either perennial issues 
which seemed to have no ending, or they 
were attempts to influence public policy 
which came to nothing. In general, Ne- 
groes exercised relatively little intended 
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influence over public policy, although they 
exercised a great deal of unintended influ- 
ence by being the objects of the concern 
of others. Thus, Negroes were important in 
the sense that others took their presence (but 
not their activity) into account in making 
decisions regarding, for example, whether 
and where to build a county hospital, a new 
school, or a housing project. 

Few Negro-initiated proposals (such as 
FEPC or open occupancy housing laws) 
become public policy. Occasionally, Ne- 
groes were able to block the proposals of 
others. These “vetoes” were often effec- 
tive, in such cases as the opposition to con- 
struction of a branch of the county hospital, 
because the simple act of raising the race 
issue injected sufficient controversy into the 
problem that it could not be easily disposed 
of by “civic leaders” who were anxious to 
maintain a non-controversial reputation (11). 

Of the seventeen issues examined in Chi- 
cago, the problem was raised or created by 
whites and white groups acting on behalf 
of Negroes in three cases, by both Negroes 
and whites in seven cases, and by Negroes 
alone in seven cases. In nine cases, little or 
nothing resulted—i.e., Negro demands did 
not affect public policy or private actions. 
In four cases, minor changes were noted— 
the Mayor was interested in problems of 
private hospital discrimination, there was a 
slight improvement in police protection in 
Negro areas, there appeared to be a slight 
lessening of police maltreatment of Negroes, 
and relocation procedures in urban renewal 
were improved. In four other cases, there 
was a clear impact on public policy—a 
shake-up occurred in a district police station 
in order to intensify narcotics investigation, 
a new vocational school was constructed, the 
building of a county hospital branch was 
delayed significantly, and some Negroes 
were hired in a downtown bank. 

Several aspects of these limited successes 
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are of interest. First, the ends successfully 
attained rested for the most part on de- 
mands for public services or minimal stand- 
ards of justice that are difficult for whites 
to deny publicly or reject. They seemed to 
be demands for things that any citizen is 
entitled to as a matter of obvious principle. 
They were, as compared to demands for 
equal opportunity in housing or employ- 
ment, relatively easy to justify, although not 
easy to attain. Second, they were demands 
which, in most cases, involved only the Ne- 
gro community and not the city as a whole. 
Relatively few whites would be affected by 
the attainment of such ends. In those cases 
where whites were significantly affected (the 
demand for Negro employees at a large 
white bank and the placement of Negro 
physicians, to treat Negro patients, in white 
hospitals), the greatest effort was required. 
In the former case, a picket line was or- 
ganized over a period of many days. In the 
latter case, a sustained effort by a white 
organization (the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, a public agency in the 
Mayor's office) has thus far produced only 
an interest and some action on the part of 
the Mayor. Finally, most of the issues in 
which some progress was made were not 
part of the agenda of existing Negro-led 
voluntary associations. In the instances in 
which relatively dramatic and clear progress 
was made (the police district scandal, the 
bank picketing, the new vocational school, 
and private hospital discrimination), the 
effective agents of change were neither the 
NAACP nor the Urban League. In the 
school and hospital cases, white groups 
(a citizen’s committee in the former case 
and a public commission in the latter) took 
the lead, albeit with Negro cooperation and 
assistance. In the other two cases (the 
police and bank issues), the issue was 
waged by simple protest tactics by ad hoc 
groups of Negroes. 
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Although neither the NAACP nor the 
Urban League was indifferent to these mat- 
ters, for a variety of reasons they tended to 
stay out of them. In the police and bank 
cases, the issue seemed to be in the hands 
of people of uncertain reputation, lower- 
class backgrounds, or dubious motives. In 
the other cases, the established voluntary 
associations were divided as to ends or 
tactics and hence constrained from acting 
vigorously. 

It has been frequently observed that 
these on-going Negro organizations lack the 
capacity for mass leadership. Indeed, that 
is a continuing theme of Negro criticism 
against them (7). The importance of this 
lies in the possibility, which this analysis 
of the logic and data of a protest strategy 
suggests, that the emerging center of gravity 
in the Negro civic life—the voluntary asso- 
ciations—may be pursuing in great part 
ends which neither reflect the direct and 
tangible interests of rank-and-file Negroes 
nor represent the areas of most likely suc- 
cess. Other areas, of less interest to the 
associations, may be the most vulnerable 
points in the defense of the larger com- 
munity. The “agenda” of the associations 
may well be significantly different from the 
agenda of the Negro community. 


The Meaning of Apathy 


Many Negroes and some whites fre- 
quently comment on the lack of “Negro 
leadership.” The absence of effective Ne- 
gro civic leadership is usually ascribed to 
apathy, indifference, or conservatism. Such 
“explanations” actually explain very little. 
They are, for the most part, merely another 
way of stating the problem. In this paper 
I have suggested that the apparent absence 
of concerted protest action among northern 
Negroes can be accounted for by the nature 
of the ends sought, the diffusion of relevant 
targets, the differentiation of the Negro 
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community along class lines, and the or- 
ganizational constraints placed on Negroes 
as they enter into partial contact with the 
white community. If these factors, rather 
than “apathy” or “Uncle Tomism” provide 
a plausible explanation, then additional re- 
search is called for into the manner in which 
the relationship between ostensible ends, 
organizational constraints, and social strati- 
fication will vary among Negro communi- 
ties. The task would be to uncover the 
variations which exist between stated goals 
and existing incentives for action toward 
those goals in a number of cities. 
Preliminary research (12) suggests that 
the reason for the higher level of protest 
activity among New York Negroes as com- 
pared to those in Chicago is that the formal 
and informal political leaders and the offi- 
cers of prestige-conferring voluntary asso- 
ciations in New York feel they must reward, 
as a result of their own maintenance needs, 
vigorous Negro leaders. Negroes protest 
more in New York because the desired out- 
come of protest (i.e., entering into a bar- 
gaining relationship with the other party) 
is much more likely than in, say, Chicago. 
In turn, this outcome is more likely because 
target organizations in New York have a 
greater need for the compensations which 
Negro protest leaders can offer—a cessa- 
tion of public criticism and controversy. To 
explain why these compensations are valued 
more in one city than another would take 
us too far afield here; the example is offered 


only to show the possible lines of theoretical _ 


and empirical research which emerge out 


of an examination of protest as a civic 


strategy. 
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Comprehension of own and of outgroup 


positions under intergroup competition ' 


ROBERT R. BLAKE anp JANE SRYGLEY MOUTON 


Department of Psychology, The University of Texas 


Given is a situation where two groups 
stand in a competitive relationship with one 
another. Their encounter leads to a clear- 
cut win-lose outcome. 

When victory or defeat is determined by 
the relative quality of products created by 
contending factions, it is important that 
each group acquire accurate knowledge of 
the product submitted by itself as well as 
by the other. With inaccurate knowledge of 
respective group products, victory or defeat 
based on a comparison of their products is 
likely to produce invidious reactions and 
unrealistic intergroup attitudes. Further- 
more, if each group has an adequate oppor- 
tunity to study, to evaluate, and to compare 
its own product with that of the competing 
group, there is no logical reason why differ- 
ences in factual knowledge of one’s own 
group product in contrast with the product 
by the other should develop. 

Yet previous research in the intergroup 
competition area, starting with work by 
Sherif (9) has shown distortion tendencies 
in perception and judgment of both ingroup 





1 Studies reported concerned with intergroup 
behavior were partially supported by Grant 
M-2447 (cl), Behavior of Group Representa- 
tives Under Pressure, National Institutes of 
Health, and by a grant from Esso Division, 
Humble Oil and Refining Company. 
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and outgroup products as a function of 
membership, with the distortions that have 
been measured generally favorable to the | 
ingroup and generally unfavorable to the | 
outgroup. Results from Sherif (9), Harvey 
(4), Thibaut (11), Kelley (6), Cohen (2), 
Haire (3), and Miller and Remmers (7), 
concerning differences in ingroup and out- | 
group perceptions all support this conclu- 
sion. Kanungo and Das (5) demonstrated | 
that the learning of stereotypes is related to 
membership affiliation. Members of two 
competing castes in India memorized favor- | 
able and unfavorable descriptions of their 
groups. Members learned more adjectives 
attributed to their own caste than attributed 
to the competing group, irrespective of 
whether the stereotypes were favorable or 
unfavorable. These studies are suggestive 
as a point of departure for predicting dif- 
ficulties of understanding and appreciation 
of intellectual products when competitive 
group lines have been established. 

A general formulation, consistent with 
field work by Sherif (10) is that, when 
competitive conditions exist, group mem- 
bers form attitudes toward their own group 
and toward the competing group which in- 
fluence significantly their appraisal of the 
activities of the competing group. The di- 
rection of attitude formation is to deprecate 
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the activities of the adversary and to mag- 
nify the achievement of their fellows. Iden- 
tification with one’s own group activity ap- 
parently generates defensive attitudes which 
can result in invidious comparisons. Stated 
differently, if a group member compliments 
the performance of an adversary group, 
above that of his own, in doing so he is 
placing his own membership in jeopardy. 


_ If he identifies with his group thereby 
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“valuing” his membership, the tendency is 
to enhance one’s own group by diminishing 
the performance of contending groups. 

The present report tests the usefulness 
of these broad generalizations for predicting 
the comprehension and distortion of factual 
knowledge across group lines. The hypoth- 
esis is that, even after full opportunity to 
evaluate and to compare group products 
from both of the contending sides, to the 
point where members feel nothing more is 
to be gained from further interaction, group 
members will have greater factual knowl- 
edge of their own than of the other group’s 
product. 


Procedure 


Setting and subjects. All studies were un- 
dertaken in connection with human rela- 
tions training programs (8), with laboratory 
populations ranging between 24 and 36 
people each. A total of 193 Ss served as 
members of twenty experimental groups 
which engaged in a parallel sequence of 
activities centering on intergroup competi- 
tion, two to three groups per laboratory. 
Six other groups, composed of 8 members 
each, were used in control conditions. The 
competition took place between pairs of 
groups, two groups at a time, in all cases 
except two, where three groups were in- 
volved at one time. 

Eleven of the experimental groups con- 
sisted of 12 members apiece and three of 
8 each. These fourteen groups were com- 
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posed of adult males ranging from 25 to 55 
in age, and representing all ranks in a large 
industrial organization. All were attending 
human relations laboratory programs in 
which the experiment to be described was 
inserted to help participants gain insight 
regarding group action and intergroup re- 
lations under competitive conditions. 

The remaining six experimental groups of 
8 members each and the six control groups 
were composed of junior and senior college 
students, both male and female, enrolled in 
social psychology. The sequences of activ- 
ities in which experimental groups engaged 
were parallel to those for the adult groups. 

All groups were matched to equalize 
membership in educational and occupational 
level for adult groups and in class level and 
sex for college groups. 

Sequence of interactions. The arrange- 
ments for creating intergroup competition 
were: 

1. Development of autonomous groups. 
Ten to twelve hours, divided into 5 or 6 
two-hour sessions occurring over a three- 
day period, were devoted to autonomous in- 
group activity. The purpose of individuals 
meeting together was to study decision- 
making in groups through developing, and 
then evaluating, their own ingroup struc- 
tures. The kind of group action involved in 
human relations training programs is de- 
scribed more fully elsewhere (1). 

This basis of group organization was suit- 
able for investigating intergroup conflict. 
First the grouping was intrinsically mean- 
ingful since participants were engaged in 
studying internal group processes under their 
own responsibility and initiative. Cohesion 
generated quickly. Pride in membership was 
evidenced in quantitative measures of soli- 
darity which showed an increasing trend 
over the entire series of meetings. In addi- 
tion, members sensed that their ability to 
perform as a group and that their status 
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as an effective unit were challenged when 
they were confronted with competition 
which would lead to victory or defeat. The 
result was a strong motive to win, shown by 
the fact that when asked to indicate pros- 
pects of victory on a 9-point scale, all groups 
uniformly reported that they considered 
their own chance of victory better than the 
groups against whom they were pitted. 

2. Creating intergroup competition. After 
completion of the first phase, each experi- 
mental group had three hours to develop its 
own approach to the solution of an assigned 
problem. The problem, to be solved in the 
form of a two-page, double-spaced, type- 
written memorandum, always concerned 
some basic issue with which members of 
the contending groups were equally familiar. 

In the adult groups the problem used 
varied from occasion to occasion, but it was 
always related to an organizational situation, 
and typically it involved developing a state- 
ment of ways to improve the operation of 
the organization with respect to some spe- 
cific issue, such as labor-management nego- 
tiations, relations between technical and 
practical personnel, the improvement of 
communications through levels within the 
organizational hierarchy, and so on. For 
college groups the problem involved topics 
such as how to handle a deviant in a 
group, ways to deal with the integration 
issue, or developing a set of recommenda- 
tions for the resolution of intergroup conflict. 

Group members uniformly accepted the 
proposition that their performance provided 
an indication of their effectiveness as a prob- 
lem-solving unit. The possibility of resolving 
differences between solutions by compromise 
or through an emergent product approach 
were unavailable. Group members were 
committed to the superiority of their own 
products as shown by significant differences 
between ratings of the goodness of the 
quality of their own solution in comparison 
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with ratings of the quality of the solution 
by the opposing group. 

3. Clarification of group positions. On 
completion of the assigned task the solu- 
tions were reproduced and exchanged for 
purposes of comparison. One to two hours 
were spent in ingroup discussion and eval- 
uation of the merits of each solution. Dur- 
ing this phase members were urged to in- 
crease their understanding of the position 
of the other group by noting similarities and 
differences between it and their own, and 
points needing clarification or elaboration. 

At the beginning of this phase represen- 
tatives were elected by each group through 
a rank ordering procedure. After the in- 
group discussion each representative ex- 
plained and clarified his own group’s solu- 
tion in response to questions raised by the 
representative of the other group. The 
explanation and clarification phase lasted 
an additional two to four hours, depending 
on circumstances. This phase led to inten- 
sification of competition, and to further ele- 
vation of feelings regarding the quality of 
one’s own group’s solution and devalua- 
tion of the solution of the competing group. 
Interactions of representatives were term- 
inated by the point where group members 
felt further exchanging of viewpoints would 
add nothing to their understanding of the 
two solutions. 

4. Winner and loser determined. Finally, 





a winning and a losing group were deter- | 


mined, either by the efforts of representa- 
tives to reach a win-lose decision through 
their interactions as described earlier, by 
the public voting of all members, through 
negotiations between pairs, or in two situa- 
tions trios, of members from the competing 
groups, or by secret “alone” allocation of 
100 points between the solutions. These 
efforts routinely resulted in a deadlock situa- 
tion, with neither group able to get the edge 
over the other. 
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Then in each competition impartial 
judges, either two or three in number who 
had not participated in the earlier phases 
of competition and who did not know which 
groups produced which solution, rendered 
the verdict. Before doing so, the judges had 
had a full opportunity to study the two 
solutions and then to gain any needed clari- 
fication from the representatives who con- 
ferred in private and then answered queries 
in a “mechanical” order, so as to conceal the 
“ownership” of the solutions. The verdict 
was announced and the formal competition 
phase was completed. 

5. Control groups. Two competitive sit- 
uations, involving competition among three 
groups at a time, were used in order to assess 
whether knowledge was due to exposure to 
the material during the problem-solving 
phase when solutions were created or 
whether the critical factor was identification 
with one’s own group. In one competition, 
solutions created by previous groups (arti- 
ficial positions) were arbitrarily assigned to 
each of the three groups as their own. Each 
group was given one solution at a time to 
study and to discuss for one hour. After 
each solution had been read and discussed, 
all copies were removed before another solu- 
tion was distributed. One group received 
its artificial position first, another group its 
artificial position second, and the other group 
read its position last in the sequence. After 
the ingroup phase, competitive trios were 
composed with one person from each group. 
Each trio was to come to agreement as to 
which group possessed the best and which 
had the poorest position. The same pro- 
cedure was followed with the other three 
control groups with one exception. Solu- 
tions were “unknown” in the sense that they 
were again arbitrarily assigned to groups, 
but this fact was not revealed to group 
members. Solutions were distributed for 
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discussion and trios were composed to eval- 
uate the merits of the three positions. The 
procedure was one of comparison and 
evaluation only, rather than competition be- 
tween groups’ positions. 

Introduction of knowledge test. At the 
point in the intergroup competition (im- 
mediately prior to the verdict by the judges) 
where members of both groups had indi- 
cated full understanding of the other's solu- 
tion as well as of their own, an intergroup 
knowledge test was administered. Prior to 
this time, no indication had been given that 
participants were to be tested. 

True-false knowledge tests were con- 
structed which were tailored to each of the 
competitions. To insure that they were fair 
and unambiguous, items from the written 
solutions were pretested by persons who 
were familiar with the assigned problem 
but who were unacquainted with the se- 
quence of interaction. 

The general format described below was 
employed in all situations where two groups 
were in competition. Ten of the 40 items 
were true for the solution of one group, but 
were not contained in the other group’s 
solution, and, therefore, were false for the 
second group. Another ten were true for 
the second group and false for the first. Ten 
items were common to each of the solutions 
and therefore true for both solutions, and 
the remaining ten were false because they 
could not be found in either of the two 
solutions. 

Any one of four answers was possible for 
each of the 40 questions. Group members 
could indicate whether an item was true 
for Own group only, Other group only, Both 
groups, or Neither group’s solutions. 


Results 


Results from the 20 experimental groups 
studied under competitive conditions are 
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summarized below. Data in Figure 1 are 
presented in terms of direction of amount 
of knowledge—whether more or less—for 
questions taken from one’s own solution in 
comparison with questions of equal number 
and comparable difficulty taken from a com- 
petitor’s solution. 

Members routinely knew more about their 
own solution than they did about the one 
submitted by a competing group. Even 
though the subjective experience was one 
of certainty of insight into the proposal of 
the competing group, in fact, objective 
knowledge was far less than perfect in com- 
parison with knowledge of one’s own solu- 
tion. Figure 1 shows that in every case 
group members had greater comprehension 
of their own solution than that of their 
competitor's. The sign test for the signifi- 
cance of the difference reported here is 
significant (p < .001). 

Of the 193 Ss in the experimental groups, 
161 identified correctly more items drawn 
from their own position than from their 
competitor’s, 21 had a greater knowledge of 
their competitor’s position, and 9 identified 
an equal number correctly from both solu- 
tions. The average number of items identi- 
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fied correctly from own solutions was 7.8. 
The comparable value for the competing 
solutions was 5.1. Because one member’s 
score is not independent from another's 
within any group, a test of the significance 
of the differences between means of the 
distributions of group averages rather than 
individual scores was computed. The t for 
this difference was 8.71 (19 df, p < .001). 

The results indicate clearly that members 
actually know more about their own position 
even though they reported a subjective feel- 
ing of equality in understanding. The gen- 
eralization proposed here is that distortions 
in comprehension are a function of mem- 
bership identification with own group posi- 
tion. An alternative explanation is that 
overlearning related to additional time spent 
in creating one’s own position is the critical 
variable. One control situation provided an 
indication of the significance of membership 
identification. Where a position was as- 
signed to a group, group members routinely 
knew more about their “artificial” solution 
with an average of 5.3 items correctly iden- 
tified, as contrasted with an average of 3.8 
for competitor's solutions. The t for differ- 
ences between means based on average 
scores for each group is 3.17 (2 df, p < .05). 
For groups where possession of positions 
were assigned but not revealed, knowledge 
of “unknown” own solutions and “unknown” 
other solutions was not significantly differ- 
ent, with average values of 3.5 and 3.2 
respectively. For both the control condi- 
tions, time spent in actual discussion of posi- 
tions was only about half as long as for the 
experimental conditions which probably ac- 
counts for the lower level of knowledge in 
the control as contrasted with the experi- 
mental situation. The results suggest, how- 
ever, that the critical variable related to dif- 
ferences in knowledge of position is that of 
membership in the group which “owns” the 
position. 
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Discussion 

Here are findings stemming from trends 
toward uniformities in membership behavior 
associated with protection of group interests 
which have unusual significance in deter- 
mining barriers to the resolution of conflict 
between groups. When competition is be- 
tween groups, each of which has developed 
its own fixed position, the identification of 
an individual with his group makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him to penetrate 
the content and to comprehend the position 
represented by the opposition to the same 
degree he grasps the content of his own 
group's product. 

This study suggests that under competi- 
tive conditions members of one group per- 
ceive that they understand the other’s pro- 
posal when in fact they do not. Groups 
tend to act toward one another’s solutions 
as though they had “blinders” on. 

Inadequate understanding makes it all the 
more difficult for competing groups to view 
each other’s proposals realistically. By as- 
suming they “know” the information con- 
tained in an opponent’s solution, losing 
group members do not react by accepting 
the content of their own group’s product. 
Rather, they react with hostility toward the 
judges who based their decision on an im- 
partial and objective evaluation of the prod- 
ucts of the contenders. 

Further, antagonism is evident toward the 
winning group, with feelings expressed that 
the decision was completely unjustified in 
the light of the “evidence.” A result can be 
that intergroup problem-solving is made 
even more difficult because the groups are 
not aware of the distortions in factual knowl- 
edge that exist between them. 


Summary 


The study has verified a source of mis- 
understanding which is found to occur be- 


tween groups under conditions of intergroup 
win-lose competition. 

One hundred and ninety-three Ss, com- 
posed into 20 experimental groups, who 
were in nine human relations training lab- 
oratory programs, participated in a standard 
sequence of ingroup and intergroup activ- 
ities. During competition, groups formed 
solutions to a problem. Adversaries were 
allowed sufficient time for clarification to 
produce the subjective feeling that they 
understood the two solutions equally well 
before an intergroup knowledge test was 
administered. 

The results demonstrate that misunder- 
standings in objective properties of solutions 
are directly related to one’s membership 
affiliation. Under competitive conditions, 
members understood their own solution sig- 
nificantly more often than one created by 
a competing group. These findings suggest 
that intergroup problem-solving is more dif- 
ficult than it should be, if for no reason other 
than the fact that people fail to gain a com- 
plete understanding of the position held by 
a competitive group. We are suggesting, 
therefore, that win-lose judgments are diffi- 
cult to accept in an emotionally mature 
manner, partly due to distortions in under- 
standing which are closely linked to 
“membership.” 
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Arms control and beyond: a review 


Thomas C. Schelling and Morton Halperin, Strategy and Arms Control 
David Frisch, Arms Reduction: Program and Issues 


J. DAVID SINGER 


Mental Health Research Institute, The University of Michigan 


When one compares the recent literature 
on military policy to that which dominated 
in the West until four or five years ago, a 
striking change is clearly discernible. Be- 
yond the fact that there is much more of 
it now than there was in either the pre- or 
post-World War II periods, there is also the 
impressive increase in sophistication. One 
is tempted to attribute this newly-found 
sophistication (which I will define in a mo- 
ment) to the entrance of academics into a 
field once the near-exclusive domain of the 
military officer and the occasional military 
historian. To be sure, these pioneers have 
been joined—if not outnumbered and sub- 
merged—by physicists, logicians, operations 
analysts, mathematicians, sociologists, polit- 
ical scientists, psychologists, etc., but the 
question then becomes one of identifying 
the factors which brought all of these new- 
comers to a once-sacred domain. Perhaps 
it is best explained as a response to the 
urgency generated by the terrifying ad- 
vances in weapons technology, or the sense 
of guilt experienced by those of us who 


have helped to create either the weapons 
themselves or the policies which made the 
weapons nearly inevitable. Or, it may be 
that governments and foundations, in their 
belated recognition that weapons are inde- 
pendent as well as dependent variables in 
inter-nation relations,! have provided enough 
incentives to lure us from other and less 
remunerative (financial or approbative) en- 
deavors to this intellectually fascinating and 
socially crucial aspect of the twentieth cen- 
tury world. 

Whatever the explanation, academics have 
moved into the military policy field, and 
have brought to it a degree of subtlety, 
sophistication, and intellectual rigor that was 
long overdue. Two of the more recent mani- 
festations of this newer approach are those 
emanating from the 1960 Summer Study on 
Arms Control, financed by the Twentieth 





1 Elsewhere (12) I took great pains to make 
this particular point, yet the issue has never 
been joined; rather it has been ignored, which is 
perhaps the most effective way of getting on 
with the job. 
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Century Fund. These are Strategy and 
Arms Control, authored by Thomas Schel- 
ling and Morton Halperin (11), and Arms 
Reduction: Program and Issues, edited by 
David Frisch (5). Using these two studies 
as our point of departure, let us try to iden- 
tify the ways in which strategic thinking 
seems to have changed over the past half- 
decade. 


From Preponderence to Deterrence 


The most obvious shift has been in terms 
of the articulated objectives of a nation’s 
military policies. Whereas the old school 
thought primarily in terms of winning wars, 
the new focuses primarily on preventing 
them. This is not to say that the earlier 
purpose was to bring on, and then win, one 
war after another; the gap between political 
purpose and strategic doctrine was seldom 
that great. As a matter of fact, Flavius 
Vegetius—as far back as 385 A.D.—advised 
his Roman Emperors “si vis pacem, para 
bellum”; if you want peace, prepare for 
war.” But the relationship was cruder; the 
way to prevent war, or to gain political 
victories, or to prevent political retreats, was 
to have the capacity and the will to win a 
military victory. In other words, you de- 
terred and influenced the adversary by 
threatening him with military defeat, and 
nothing less. Admittedly, it could be defeat 
in a war limited in space or in time or in 
forces committed, but it was nevertheless 
military defeat which you wanted him to 
contemplate. 

And out of this emphasis on promising or 
gaining victory came a rather undifferen- 
tiated view of weapons technology. To be 
sure, we had our controversies over the 





2 Similarly, students of World War II are fond 
of reminding us that one of the key causes of 
that war was the military weakness of the Allies. 
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sword versus the crossbow, breech-loading 
versus muzzle-loading artillery, surface ver- 
sus submersible warships, airpower versus 
landpower, and so on, but the prime focus 
was on quantitative and qualitative supe- 
riority. More specifically—and this is the 
significant distinction—there was almost no 
conscious differentiation between weapons 
that were designed to deter and those de- 
signed to defeat.* 

Today’s military specialists have, on the 
other hand, become thoroughly engrossed in 
this distinction, and have, as a result, helped 
to redress the great disparity between polit- 
ical purpose and military doctrine which 
the new technology has nearly obliterated. 
The two studies under review here, espe- 
cially that by Schelling and Halperin, point 
up this concern in a most dramatic fashion, 
though neither is by any means the first to 
reveal and develop this new sophistication.‘ 

Looking at Strategy and Arms Control 
first—since it best typifies what I would 
call the “sophisticated deterrence” ap- 
proach—what are the major assumptions 
and predictions which emerge? 

The most unorthodox assumption, in 
terms of the traditional thinking, is that one 
must and can collaborate with the adversary. 
Proceeding from the premise that inter- 
nation conflict is not, and should not be 
regarded as, a pure zero-sum relationship, 
Schelling reminds us that even between 





8This is not to ignore the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century concern between offen- 
sive and defensive weapons, though this dis- 
tinction preoccupied disarmament negotiators 
and peace movement leaders more than it did 
the professional strategists. 

*If, in passing, I seem to suggest that Schell- 
ing’s contribution here is “old hat,” it is mainly 
because he has written so intelligently, persua- 
sively, and widely in the past few years; I would 
contend that almost no serious scholar in the 
field today has escaped his valuable influence. 
See, inter alia, (9) and (10). 
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enemies there is always a modicum of co- 
operation. This is inevitable if both players 
realize that certain outcomes of the rivalry 
can be mutually advantageous as well as 
mutually catastrophic. The trouble is that 
heretofore, and still among many political 
and military leaders on all sides, the dom- 
inant belief was that any outcome advan- 
tageous to one must be disadvantageous to 
the other, and that a “win” for one was 
always a “loss” for the other. It must be 
admitted that the anarchic character of the 
international system leads almost inevitably 
to such a view, but even in the jungle there 
is room for some measure of cooperative and 
collaborative behavior. 

From this key assumption, the new mili- 
tary theorists usually move to a strategy of 
what is known as finite or minimum deter- 
rence. In its restricted sense (i.e., omitting 
the arms control aspects for the moment) 
this approach, or school, calls for a non- 
provocative set of military capabilities and 
doctrines. More particularly, both sides are 
admonished to opt for a strike-back or sec- 
ond-strike force only, and to eschew any- 
thing suggestive of a first-strike intent. In 
targeting terms, this means that one relies 
on a counter-city or counter-industry doc- 
trine, rather than one directed at the adver- 
sary’s launch sites, airfields, naval vessels, 
etc. And in timing terms, it means that one 
does not strike until certain that the other 
has struck first, or is about to.5 In order to 
adhere to these self-denying and stabilizing 
ordinances, one must create an “invulner- 
able” retaliatory capability. Having achieved 





5 Finite deterrers are compelled to hedge 
somewhat on this point because there is no such 
thing as invulnerability; there are only varying 
degrees of vulnerability to contemporary weap- 
ons. Hence much of the debate over pre- 
emption, or striking before the other side does, 
but on the basis of intelligence which indicates 
his intention or plan to do so. 
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this, one may await any assault from the 
other with relative strategic impunity, know- 
ing that his cities and factories and trans- 
port will be obliterated by the inevitable 
retaliatory blow. 

A central notion in this doctrine is that 
of the “exchange ratio”: how many of what 
types of weapon are required to retain a cer- 
tain retaliatory capability after having been 
attacked by a predicted quantity and type 
of first-strike forces. This exchange ratio is, 
of course, a key variable in the degree of 
deterrence (and hence stability) one can 
rely upon generating. If the deterrer—and 
for our sophisticated strategists, there is a 
greater tendency to admit the symmetry of 
the relationship—is able to anticipate pre- 
serving an impressive strike-back force, and 
if the would-be attacker makes a similar 
estimate, then it is postulated that no attack 
will take place. Since the considerations 
affecting the exchange ratio and relative 
vulnerability have been widely discussed 
elsewhere, I will not go into these matters 
in any detail. Rather, it might be useful to 
look at those requirements for stabilized 
deterrence which raise the most serious 
doubts as to the efficacy of this approach 
to war-prevention. 

The first is in the area of weapons tech- 
nology, and here we observe that the stand- 
off is highly reliant on either a prevention or 
retardation of breakthrough, or on the more 
or less simultaneous breakthrough on each 
side. For example, if either side were to de- 
velop and produce an anti-missile device 
with a reliability of about fifty per cent, 
the stipulated exchange ratio would be 
badly shattered. Or, if a major breakthrough 
in submarine detection or mobile missile de- 
tection were to occur (and the latter be- 
comes more likely as surveillance satellites 
are improved), the number of retaliatory 
weapons surviving an opening strike would 
be dramatically reduced. Or, if either side 
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can produce a fission-less, nearly “clean” 
megaton warhead, it could afford to use an 
unlimited saturation attack designed to “dig 
up” and destroy the enemy’s hardened or 
concealed or mobile retaliatory force with 
little fear of radioactive backlash. 

The second major difficulty lies in the 
perceptual atmosphere which the traditional 
expectation of war and the new technology 
combine to create. As Schelling and Hal- 
perin see it, the principal danger of pre- 
meditated attack, as with pre-emptive attack, 
is “the vulnerability of either side’s retalia- 
tory forces to an attack by the other” (p. 11). 
But this is incomplete; there is an infinite 
regression of expectations at work, so that 
each fears that the other might seek to ex- 
ploit his vulnerability so as to prevent its 
own vulnerability from being exploited, etc. 
It is, as he pointed out several years ago, the 
reciprocal fear that the second will fear the 
first’s attack, and hence decide to strike first, 
and so on (9, 10). 

From the point of view of the stable de- 
terrer, this problem is largely solved by 
achieving mutual invulnerability, but as al- 
ready suggested, this is never more than 
partially achievable, and it is continually 
susceptible to technological upset. 

Moreover, even the expectation of vulner- 
ability or upset can serve to trigger the 
opening blow. And it is here that Schelling 
makes—and has made frequently in the 
past—his major contribution. If each side 
can behave in such a way as to convey to 
the other that his military intentions are 
purely retaliatory, then he may well reduce 
the reciprocal temptation to strike first. 
Such conveyance depends upon the kinds 
of weapons one acquires, the manner of 
their deployment, and the nature of one’s 
decisional process and, from Schelling’s 
point of view, the key problem is to let the 
adversary know as much as possible about 
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these variables as is necessary to assure him 
that you have no intention of “going first.” 

As promising as such tacit communica- 
tion may be, it still is largely vitiated by the 
fact that there is no such thing as a purely 
retaliatory weapon. Every strike-back sys- 
tem has powerful strike-first characteristics, 
and as a result there must always remain a 
marked degree of reciprocal fear, as long 
as any weapons remain. 

Again, our authors are not oblivious to 
these considerations, but many of their con- 
clusions suggest a greater discounting of 
them than this reviewer would think to be 
consonant with the strategic facts of life. On 
the other hand, this may be why Schelling 
devotes more of his attention to some of the 
problems of formal arms control in this 
volume than he has in the past. But since 
Strategy and Arms Control gives far less 
attention to the concrete aspects of this ap- 
proach than does the companion book by 
Frisch, et al., I will reserve my comments 
on these for later paragraphs. 

My major criticism of the Schelling and 
Halperin study is that it is at great pains to 
argue against weapons reduction or elimina- 
tion as the path to a stable military environ- 
ment. Although one cannot find a direct 
statement to the effect that these approaches 
are definitely less satisfactory than the drive 
for invulnerability, etc., there is a constant 
needling of those whose confidence in stable 
deterrence is less than the authors’. For 
example, “primitive war is still possible, re- 
armament is possible; . . . nor is primitive 
warfare necessarily a very attractive alterna- 
tive to the more modern type” (p. 60). Or, 
“conflict of interest will occur, potential 
force will always be at hand, and the mili- 
tary technology . . . will not have been 
erased from the records and men’s mem- 
ories” (p. 61). They claim to be treating 
“as an open question” whether the “most 
promising areas of arms control involve re- 
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ductions in certain kinds of military force” 
etc. (p. 2), but the answer is pretty well 
foreclosed throughout. Thus, Strategy and 
Arms Control, for all its usefulness and 
sophistication, is still too conservative to 
offer more than a limited and temporary 
reduction of the high probability of nuclear- 
missile cataclysm; it still relies on a capri- 
cious technology and a pair of adversaries 
living under a tremendous temptation to 
destroy the other’s capacity to destroy one’s 
self.6 


Exploiting Achieved Stability 


For those of us who have only a limited 
degree of confidence in the enduring stabil- 
ity of a stand-off based on less vulnerable 
weapons and less threatening postures, is 
there a range of intermediate steps which 
may carry us a step or two further toward 
the goal of a warless world?? The editor 
and most of the contributors to Arms Reduc- 
tion: Program and Issues seem to think so, 
and this is the main difference between the 
two books under review. While Schelling 
and Halperin discuss a wide range of arms 
control issues in the abstract, they get down 
to only a handful of the practical and con- 
crete steps of arms reduction. They are 





®Nor does the stable deterrence approach 
take adequate account of the destabilizing effect 
of new players being brought into the environ- 


' ment. The problem is recognized, but hardly 


resolved. I should also add that one’s confidence 
in the nuclear “umbrella” must diminish when 
one considers that the side which is both anti- 
status quo and more inclined toward risk-taking 


_ may nevertheless threaten to upset the balance 


and thereby gain significant political concessions. 

7It should hardly be necessary, but let me 
emphasize that a warless world is not necessarily 
a conflictless world. Many critics of the peace 
movement (whatever that includes) waste a lot 
of energy alleging a naiveté and utopianism 
which, on investigation, seldom exists. 
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emphasizing an attitude, while Frisch et al, 
choose to address themselves to certain spe- 
cific problems that are bound to arise if the 
major powers ever attempt to negotiate and 
execute the reduction or elimination of cer- 
tain segments of their national arsenals. The 
scope and detail of this latter volume defies 
adequate treatment in this limited space, 
but I would like to focus on the central 
paper—which is a rather concrete proposal 
by Louis Sohn and the editor. Let me first 
make brief mention of several of the other 
papers in the book. 

The introductory chapter by Bernard Feld 
is a highly intelligent discussion of the issues 
which arose in the course of the Summer 
Study, and while I might quarrel with a 
point or two, I wholly concur in his con- 
clusion that “limited stabilized deterrence 
could provide the interim stability which 
would permit a really drastic reversal of 
present armament trends . . . it could set 
the stage for . . . more long-range solutions 
to the problem of how to settle conflicts 
without resorting to war” (p. 9). The same 
general theme is reiterated in an excellent 
essay by John Phelps (like Feld, a physi- 
cist), “On the Role of Stabilized Deterrence.” 
After reminding us of the hazards and im- 
permanencies of such a state of affairs, he 
nevertheless concludes that “these [stabil- 
izing] actions may have a decisive catalyzing 
effect on the processes of formal negotia- 
tion toward disarmament. .. .” (p 90). 

A similar conclusion is also reached by 
Dalimil Kybal in a chapter of the same title 
(“On” is omitted), though the development 
of his argument would not have forecast it. 
If, in a “situation of mutual deterrence, moti- 
vations for both arms race and surprise at- 
tack cease to exist on both sides,” and if in- 
vulnerability and powerful retaliatory forces 
“would serve to perpetuate the nuclear stale- 
mate and preserve the non-aggressive at- 
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mosphere” (p. 137), why worry about arms 
reduction or elimination? 

A more limited view, and one similar to 
that of Schelling, is in Frank Bothwell’s plea 
for American initiative in arms control. He 
makes the standard (and for this reviewer, 
compelling) case for finite deterrence as 
opposed to the pre-emptive, counter-force 
strategies. Not only does he find the latter 
doctrine “highly destabilizing” and “tech- 
nically and practically impossible,” but also 
a dangerous diversion of our intellectual and 
material resources (p. 17). Throughout, his 
emphasis is on those strategic measures we 
can undertake unilaterally in trying to build 
maximum stability into the stand-off. 

Then there are three general papers of an 
allegedly “supporting” nature. In the first 
of his two, Arthur Barber reiterates the 
standard (and again compelling) argument 
against NATO reliance on massive nuclear 
forces based on fixed and vulnerable sites. 
He reminds us (without mentioning names) 
that Thor and Jupiter sites in Europe are 
“provocative in peace and useless in war” 
(p. 62), but endorses continuous airborne 
alert (a sop to the Air Force?). Barber’s 
main thrust is that Europe’s defense should 
rest mainly on conventional weapons, and 
that this could be achieved even while 
negotiating atom-free zones in the area. His 
second paper expands on the role of con- 
ventional forces and offers some useful no- 
tions regarding their role in a United Na- 
tions police force. The third paper is that 
of Arthur Smithies, a Harvard economist, 
who makes a brief but very persuasive case 
for the usefulness and acceptability of re- 
gional arms limitation applied to sub-Sahara 
Africa. 

Next, there are three papers of a rela- 
tively technical nature. An ingenious one 
by Marvin Kalkstein (co-author of [3]) and 
Winthrop Smith devises a means of esti- 
mating national nuclear stockpiles, and ends 
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up with the “guess” that the U.S. has pro- 


duced 40-50 metric tons of plutonium and 
300-350 of uranium-235. The significance 
of being able to make such a calculation to 
the reliability of a reduction of nuclear 
stockpiles cannot be overemphasized. As a 
matter of fact, in a second paper by Kalk- 
stein, he points out that “the more accurate 
this determination is, the smaller will be 


the possible size of any illegal stockpile” | 


(p. 99). He concludes here that inspection 
for both the production of new stocks and 
the existence and activation of present stocks 
is relatively feasible, emphasizing that the 


purpose would probably be to inspect “for | 


intent,” with a “reasonable chance of un- 
covering violations” (p. 102). While the 
two papers just mentioned seem to bear 
out technical conclusions which have been 
widely accepted, the one on missile produc- 
tion inspection by Phelps raises some minor 
questions. Noting that “the capabilities of 
record inspection for this task seem partic- 
ularly disappointing,” he argues that “phys- 
ical surveillance of known missile component 
plants will need to be very close” (p. 120). 
This departs somewhat from the impression 
left by Feld et al. (4) and by Melman (7). 
However, there is in all three sources a gen- 
eral conviction that missile production is 
highly inspectable, providing a combination 
of techniques is employed. And as Phelps 
points out, when an inspectorate “can draw 
information from a variety of sources and 
techniques, and if the population of the host 
country can be induced to cooperate with it, 
clandestine missile production and many 
other things can very probably be pre- 
vented” (p. 122). 


Arms Reduction: Some First Steps 


In these few remaining paragraphs, let 
me return to the general characteristics of 
the proposals made by Sohn and Frisch. 
Noting the incompatibility between the con- 
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temporary positions of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western powers regarding the relationship 
between the diminution of national weapons 
and the creation of inspection and enforce- 
ment arrangements, the authors seek a pos- 
sible compromise which need not threaten— 
and may well enhance—the security con- 
cerns of both sides. Basically, the proposed 
first stage (of about three years’ duration) 
toward ultimate comprehensive disarma- 
ment involves: (a) creation and gradual 
development of the Control Organization; 
(b) gradual and phased reduction of IRBM 
and ICBM forces down to a level of 100-200 
on each side; (c) gradual and phased re- 
duction of nuclear stocks down to a level 
of 2-4 metric tons, with conversion of bal- 
ance; (d) prohibition on the testing of 
missiles and anti-missile devices, and super- 
vision of space probes, etc.; (e) sharp reduc- 
tion in permitted production of all delivery 
systems; (f) creation of partially demili- 
tarized zones in Europe and Asia, and grad- 
ual withdrawal of all nuclear-missile forces 
from these zones; (g) gradual reduction in 
military airbases and local and foreign 
armed forces in these zones; (h) gradual 
elimination of all strategic weapons from 
Africa and a partial ban on export of con- 
ventional weapons to the area; (i) gradual 
reduction of major power armed forces to 
1.4 million each; and (j) an immediate ban 
on production of BCR weapons, with grad- 
ual destruction of existing stocks. 

If the Control Organization were working 
effectively, and if all the measures indicated 
had been carried out during this three-year 
period, the plan would use the next two 
years or so to consolidate these very sweep- 
ing arrangements. In the third and final 
phase—of five to seven years’ duration, Sohn 
and Frisch would have a further reduction 
of both nuclear-missile and conventional 
forces down to levels limited to “militia 
(police) forces required for the purpose of 
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maintaining internal order and to con- 
tingents of the international peace force” 
(p. 37). To those who suggest this is too 
radical for acceptance by the West, I would 
point out how closely this parallels recent 
Western proposals, and to those who fear 
the Soviet would not accept the degree of 
inspection required, let me refer to Sohn’s 
rather ingenious supporting paper “Phasing 
of Arms Reduction: The Territorial Method.” 

This scheme has two key aspects. Firstly, 
“each cut in armaments would be accom- 
panied by an extension of control to a speci- 
fied part of a nation’s territory, the size of 
the controlled territory growing in propor- 
tion to the amount of the arms reduction” 
(p. 124). Secondly, each signatory power 
would divide its territory into as many re- 
gions as there are time periods in the arms 
reduction schedule. Before the first period, 
each would provide the Control Organiza- 
tion with a list of all the facilities (plants, 
depots, test sites, etc.) subject to inspection, 
broken down by regions. As in certain other 
“games of skill,” the host nation may divide 
and allocate as it desires, but cannot know 
in advance which region will be inspected 
during which phase. (Though Sohn leaves 
this choice to the inspectorate, I would leave 
it to a roulette wheel or other random 
device. ) 

An ingenious variation on this scheme is 
proposed in an adjoining paper by Joseph 
Salerno (who, with Frisch, presents a use- 
ful critique of the Sohn-Frisch plans). He 
is also concerned with finding a minimum 
degree of inspection consonant with accept- 
able probabilities of detection. In effect, he 
has each power declaring its own levels and 
estimating what the other has in each cate- 
gory, and then permitting inspection to 
ascertain the accuracy of the allegation. If 
the estimate is lower than the levels sub- 
sequently found to exist, the inspected na- 
tion is arbitrarily assumed to have some 
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proportionally higher level and must sur- 
render a greater number of weapons during 
that period. But if the estimate made by 
the other side is higher than that found, then 
the estimating nation is conversely penal- 
ized. Essentially, the plan assumes that 
penalties for either inaccurate declarations 
or overly suspicious estimates will impel 
each side toward honesty and objectivity in 
reporting one’s own forces and estimating 
those of the other side. A second essential 
provision—which is treated too briefly and 
casually—is for weapons to be turned over 
to U.N. depots within the host countries, 
rather than being scrapped. 

Space prohibits any detailed critique of 
either the arms reduction program or the 
various inspection schemes, but certain gen- 
eral observations seem to be in order. To 
my way of thinking, these are extremely 
useful exercises. Whether one can predict 
their being adopted in the near future is 
less relevant than the fact that they com- 
pel the student—and hopefully, the policy- 
maker—on all sides to get down to the 
very sensitive and specific roadblocks to dis- 
armament. They also make more meaning- 
ful the more general debate as to whether 
disarmament does or does not present a use- 
ful avenue to the sort of enduring stability 
which all seem to desire. More specifically, 
such proposals enable us to recognize, and 
perhaps alter, the straw man constructed 
by those who fear going much beyond in- 
formal arrangements of stabilized deter- 
rence. Obviously a disarmed world would 
be an unstable world, but critics of multi- 
lateral and comprehensive disarmament fail 
to recognize—and advocates fail to sug- 
gest—that there is no intention of seeking 





8 By stability, I do not mean a freezing of the 
economic, social, or political status quo; refer- 
ence rather is to the sort of military stability 
which appreciably diminishes the probability of 
international war. 
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a disarmed world.® Rather, the goal is a 
world in which the sovereign nations are 
more or less disarmed, but in which the 
international “government” is very much 
armed, albeit with conventional weapons 
only.1° The problem is not so much the 
presence or absence of arms, but their pos- 
session and control. Every social system 
requires some measure of centralized coer- 
cion, and the global one is clearly no 
exception. 


Summary 


In conclusion, these two studies must be 
welcomed as valuable additions to a body of 
literature which is growing not only in quan- 
tity but in rigor, sophistication, and tech- 
nical expertise. The Schelling and Halperin 
book represents an effective capstone to the 
developing doctrines of finite, stable deter- 
rence in a bipolar world. As a result of this 
and prior work by the senior author,!! my 
hope would be that we need no longer back- 
track over the familiar ground. By now, it 
should hardly be necessary to reiterate that 
invulnerable weapons are less provocative 
than vulnerable ones, that certain secrets are 
better “leaked” to the adversary, and that 
intentions and expectations are as important 
as capabilities; Strategy and Arms Control 





® The blame in this case is partly Sohn’s, in- 
asmuch as the build-up of U.N. forces so co- 
gently proposed in World Peace through World 
Law (2) is barely discussed in either of his 
papers here. 

10 Although I speak only for myself here, I 
would doubt that many serious proponents of 
disarmament would prefer either an unarmed 
or an overarmed international control organiza- 
tion. My own present approach is spelled out 
in some detail in a forthcoming study (13). 

11 The junior author, Halperin, has already 
published an excellent analysis of certain limited 
war problems, has collaborated on a first-rate 
study of the nuclear test ban issue (with Donald 
Brennan), and is currently completing a fuller, 
theoretical dissertation on limited war. 
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helps provide the basis for moving ahead in 
our thinking. 

What makes these two studies a valuable 
combination is that Arms Reduction: Pro- 
gram and Issues, despite some inevitable 
overlap, points the way to the next phase 
in the growth of sophisticated strategic anal- 
ysis. It constitutes a solid link with stable 
deterrence, yet is not restricted solely to 
what may turn out to be the “pause that 
regresses.” 

What is needed now is the sort of careful, 
yet imaginative, and technical, yet sweeping 
analysis of the arms reduction problem that 
we have recently seen in regard to the stable 
deterrence and arms control problem, and 
the Frisch book is an excellent beginning. 
The Twentieth Century Fund is to be con- 
gratulated for mobilizing the intellect and 
publishing the results bearing on this most 
crucial dilemma of man’s history to date. 
These are valuable contributions to an emer- 
gent synthesis in the security policies of 
nations. 
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Nonviolence as national policy: a review 


Stephen King-Hall, Defense in the Nuclear Age 
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It is meaningful to review these two 
books jointly. Although they approach the 
problem of international conflict from very 
different beginnings, they suggest rather 
similar solutions. Both authors intend to 
convince the reader that nonviolence is the 
most sensible policy to pursue. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall, a Commander 
and graduate of two British staff colleges, 
proceeds from the premise that the West 
is at war with the Communist East; but 
principally in the realm of ideas, not in that 
of military weaponry. He rejects the notion 
that war means military activity; or that 
countries are “at war” only when armed 
forces are operating, and hence automatic- 
ally “at peace” when they are not operating. 
Rather, he believes that war “. . . is the 
expression of a difference of opinion. The 
object of war must therefore be defined as 
follows: The object of war is to change the 
enemy's mind” (p. 23, italics in original). 

From such a premise, King-Hall distin- 
guishes between a “Battle of Bodies” and a 
“Battle of Brains.” The former, the employ- 
ment of physical violence, is the traditional 
narrow conception of war. Yet physical 
coercion can at best lead one to win a re- 
luctant concession from the enemy; a nation 
can eke out a military “victory” over an- 
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other, merely to perpetuate resentment and 
to keep alive the coals for renewed conflict 
at some future date. A “Battle of Brains,” 
however, seeks to persuade the enemy of 
the merit of one’s ideas, not of one’s arma- 
ments. This can lead to conversion, a change 
in one’s opponent's contrary feelings toward 
his acceptance of one’s ideas. “. . . Total 
victory is a state of affairs in which there is 
no longer a conflict of ideas but agreement, 
when there is real Peace and not an armis- 
tice” (p. 30). Sir Stephen believes that the 
democracies must fight the latter battle 
against their opponents on the world scene. 
He further believes that the Communists 
understand this principle very well, and 
have “spearheaded their attack” with the 
use of political ideology. On the other hand, 
the Western countries have concentrated on 
military thinking. This military strategy ulti- 
mately makes no sense: At best, when the 
arms are not used, it perpetuates the arms 
race; at worst, if the arms should be used, 
the destruction of the enemy would leave 
the Western nations no closer to solving the 
conflict of ideas in the world. The central 
idea in our present defense is a deterrent 
one, “retaliation.” And that idea is obsolete 
in a nuclear world. 

The only sensible solution, in King-Hall’s 
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eyes, is to replace our strategy of deterrence 
with a new and better idea. The new idea 
is the abandonment of nuclear energy for 
military purposes, the acceptance of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, the reduction 
of conventional armed forces to token size, 
and the training of the populace in the 
techniques of nonviolent resistance. All this 
is recommended specifically for Britain, 
though intended equally for the United 
States. Military alliances are considered 
fruitless; the resources are better utilized 
for economic and political development of 
a United Europe and of the uncommitted 
nations abroad. 

Commander King-Hall considers all of 
this as an essentially offensive strategy, 
based on the assumption that the Commu- 
nists desire not military, but ideological con- 
quest. Communist Russia aims to sustain 
the image of warlike capitalism and to main- 
tain an atmosphere of tension between East 
and West. This aim would fail if the West 
adopts this “new idea.” The world struggle 
would be transferred from the sphere of 
violence to the sphere of ideas; and in this 
struggle the Communists could not use 
physical force without damaging their bid 
for ideological influence over their own and 
other nations. And if, perchance, the Com- 
munists did attempt the unlikely task of con- 
quering by armed might, then nonviolent 
resistance is a workable means of opposing 
them. This is recommended for immediate 
debate and eventual adoption by Britain and 
other countries. 

The propositions that King-Hall derives 
after long and weighty argument are almost 
self-evident for Richard Gregg. The latter 
author, an American pacifist strongly in- 
fluenced by Gandhi’s philosophy, has no 
question that conflict among nations or 
among individuals must be resolved by per- 
suasion rather than by violence. He would 
consider it both rationally and spiritually 
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impossible to settle a conflict through will- 
fully injurious means. From such premises, 
Gregg moves freely between the individual 
and the national levels of analysis; from ex- 
amples of the individual confronting a single 
assailant; to mass movements among minor- 
ity groups in such places as India, Norway, 
or South Africa; to inferences about the 
actions of total nation states. 

Gregg eschews King-Hall’s notion of “vic- 
tory over an enemy,” and speaks of inner 
love and good temper toward the opponent. 
Yet his concept of persuasion is similar to 
King-Hall’s. 

In this moral jiu-jitsu, the nonviolent person 
has superior position, poise and power for many 
reasons. First, he has taken the moral initiative. 
His conduct is new, unexpected, and unpre- 
dictable to the person habituated to violence. 
Second, he is not surprised. He knows, by rea- 
soning or by intuition and faith, what is really 
taking place in such a struggle, and how to 
control the process. Third, his self-control and 
lack of anger conserve his energy. Moreover, 
he is not in as suggestible a condition as his 
assailant [pp. 46-7]. 

The aim is to convert the opponent, to change 
his understanding and his sense of values so that 
he will join wholeheartedly with the resister in 
seeking a settlement truly amicable and truly 
satisfying to both sides. The nonviolent resister 
seeks a solution under which both parties can 
have complete self-respect and mutual respect, 
a settlement that will implement the new desires 
and full energies of both parties [p. 51]. 


Gregg emphasizes the technical and the 
moral aspects of nonviolent resistance: its 
power in the hands of a determined and 
courageous minority, and its loving respect 
for the opponent. This most recent edition 
of the volume is introduced by Martin 
Luther King, whose Negro resistance move- 
ments have so effectively used its teach- 
ings in the Southern states. These teachings 
seem applicable primarily to minority group 
movements against the active domination of 
groups with whom they are in contact. 
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Gregg is less clear about how such a tech- 
nique would be effective on a larger scope, 
on a national or international scale. “Would 
highly disciplined and wholly determined 
aggressors ever be stopped by deeds of 
kindly persuasion?” (p. 112). There are 
difficulties both with his question and with 
his answer to it. First, the question itself 
is stated incorrectly; the real question for 
the world is: ‘Is the probability of dealing 
effectively with an aggressor higher by the 
method of persuasion than by the method 
of reciprocal violence?’ Single instances of 
stopping an aggressor by persuasion fail to 
convince skeptics of the general usefulness 
of nonviolence. And this is where Gregg’s 
method of argument from example does not 
suffice to buttress his propositions. 

Second, when Gregg generalizes from a 
broader spectrum of evidence he inevitably 
turns to psychological or biological findings. 
Thus, by implication, kindly persuasion is 
effective because “. . . In many cases, ex- 
ceedingly small forces can and do markedly 
influence vastly larger systems or organisms. 
. . . I can only refer the reader to articles 
on surface tension, hormones, enzymes, 
smell, trace elements, and catalysts. . . . The 
ability of a minute force to alter a system 
which by comparison is very large is most 
frequently seen where the large system is 
complex or delicately balanced . . .” (p. 
114). While such statements may be valid 
in themselves, they do not clearly relate to 
the complex issues of international relations 
and communication. At a conceptual level, 
it is more confusing than helpful to view the 
biological as resembling the political realm. 

In brief, Gregg and King-Hall are similar 
in that they both advocate a nonviolent 
approach toward one’s opposition, and in 
seeing persuasion rather than domination as 
the strategy of conflict resolution. Gregg’s 
is essentially a moral position, with prag- 
matism playing only a supporting role. The 
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attitude of love and kindness is intrinsically 
attractive to him, and its scientific efficacy is 
subordinated in his scale of values. King- 
Hall, on the other hand, argues without any 
explicit moral rationale, deriving his ap- 
proach from the grounds that no other 
seems practical. 

Let us examine both approaches and then 
turn to several related issues. Gregg’s book 
is a difficult one to criticize. One cannot 
argue with his moral premises, and his 
premise that means take precedence over 
ends. His enthusiasm for the technique of 
nonviolent resistance is admirable. It would 
seem that anyone who intends to use it 
effectively must indeed share such enthu- 
siasm and conviction. Yet the hypothesis 
of effectiveness in any given case remains 
to be demonstrated in that circumstance. 

What is the probability that nonviolence 
will work in any given instance? Some of 
the clues are contained in Gregg’s own 
explicit statement. The probability is en- 
hanced, the more that the assailant per- 
ceives the good will of the resister, the non- 
reciprocality of the aggression, the lack of 
threat to his own welfare. Yet the less that 
the assailant shares the defendant’s moral 
presumptions, the less would he be suscep- 
tible to the latter’s moral “jiu-jitsu.” The 
Englishman influenced by the Indian, the 
Southern White affected by the Southern 
Negro, even the Nazi touched by the resist- 
ant Dane or Norwegian, all must perforce 
have shared certain fundamental values; in 
each instance the dominant party must have 
perceived the moral soundness of the de- 
fendant’s position in terms of the dominant 
party’s own wider values. 

On the other hand, the greater the dis- 
tance between assailant and defendant— 
whether cultural, social, or economic—the 
less likely it is that the latter will persuade 
the former by his actions. Anonymity is one 
form of social distance. What matters the 
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attitude of a Jew in a concentration camp, 
of a Tibetan toward the Chinese, of a group 
of Negroes in South Africa or Angola, if the 
dominant party perceives them as chattel 
and not as people? What matters the ra- 
tional spirit of nonviolent conciliation by the 
Israeli toward the Arab, if the latter con- 
tinues to see and feel the former as a symbol 
of past injustice? Would nonviolent behavior 
by property owners toward the property-less 
be as efficacious as the same behavior by the 
latter to the former? All of these questions 
are concerned with the degree of under- 
standing and mutual regard among people. 
The more that people are perceived as per- 
sons, and not as symbolic of nation, class, 
property, or other strange anonymity, the 
more probable it is that nonviolent persua- 
sion will work. It is to the credit of the 
technique that the fact of its very use 
promotes that perception in the eyes of the 
attacker. Yet, it requires humility, sincerity, 
and willingness to bridge all large gaps. The 
Western nations could only discard their 
weapons if they were willing to make avail- 
able their wealth to the rest of the world 
on a far larger scale than all but a few 
citizens have yet conceived possible. The 
spirit of sincere good will and love is, after 
all, somewhat inconsistent with the concern 
for maintaining vast inequalities in the eco- 
nomic realm. 

King-Hall’s approach is easier to assess, 
since it is presented on entirely rational 
grounds. Essentially, it is derived from three 
assumptions: (a) that deterrents are both 
historically and logically unstable; (b) that 
the “real war” is ideological, and cannot be 
won by military means; (c) that a strategy 
of ideological conversion is hampered by the 
existence of nuclear and other weapons. 

The first assumption appears fully valid. 
Throughout history, one has witnessed the 
explosion of so-called mutual deterrents into 
violent struggle; balances of power have 
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never stayed balanced permanently, and 
both calculated and miscalculated wars have 
been the result. The danger and the cost of 
the arms race leave little to recommend a 
strategy of deterrence. Osgood (3, 4) has 
argued this even more effectively than 
King-Hall. 

The second assumption is based on a far 
broader definition of war than is usual in 
popular parlance. Reliance on primarily 
military force is evidence of a narrow con- 
ception of the concept of force. A wider 
definition of force is “that which either in- 
duces or hinders behavior.” Such a force 
might be derived from the agent’s physical 
coercive ability, but there are many alterna- 
tive sources of force on the international 
scene—economic resources, expert knowl- 
edge and skill, prestige, and even admira- 
tion and good will. The use of most of these 
other kinds of force does not invoke the 
same kind of resentment and fear as does 
military force, and therefore is more con- 
sonant with waging the kind of ideological 
campaign that King-Hall proposes.! 

Regarding King-Hall’s second assumption 
somewhat further, one might replace his 
notion of “defeating the enemy” with a 
somewhat deeper understanding of the re- 
ciprocal nature of the process of ideological 
conversion. It would be naive to assume 
that the Western nations can convert other 
peoples to accept our ideological position 
without to some extent being willing to 
modify our own ideas. Rancor, belligerence, 
and the stereotyping of the opponent’s posi- 
tion will not assist us in the task. 

King-Hall’s third assumption is the one 
which leads him to his dramatic proposal for 
unilateral disarmament. In commenting on 





1 The use of military force by Russia in East- 
ern Europe, by Britain in the Middle East, and 
by the United States in Latin America has 
damaged these countries’ ideological appeal pre- 
cisely in those very same geographical regions. 
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the proposal, it matters whether it applies to 
Britain alone, or to both the United States 
and Britain. Although King-Hall intends 
both, one must discuss each possibility 
separately. 

Unilateral disarmament by Britain alone 
would in fact proceed under the cover of 
American nuclear deterrence. If this were 
true, then one could expect no fundamental 
change in the global stance of the two 
main protagonists, although attitudes toward 
Britain might indeed change. Certainly, the 
British budget would be affected, making it 
more possible to invest in aiding the world’s 
uncommitted developing countries at the 
economic level of assistance. A clear-cut 
example by Britain might have a retarding 
effect on the likelihood that other nations 
attempt anew to acquire atomic weapons. 
Such effects are not estimable, and they are 
also not discountable. 

Unilateral disarmament by both the 
United States and Britain would have dif- 
ferent effects. From a military standpoint, 
it would unbalance the equilibrium of world 
power. How would such a disequilibrium 
be resolved? The two principal alternatives 
are for Communist Russia to disarm volun- 
tarily too, or for Russia to extend its sphere 
of political domination through military 
means. These possibilities are discussed by 
King-Hall, and he believes the second alter- 
native to be unlikely: it is both incongruous 
with Russia’s recent method of procedure 
(although the post-war instance of Czecho- 
slovakia provides a counter-example), and 
it can be countered through the technique 
of nonviolent resistance. 

This reviewer's opinion about these mat- 
ters is very close to that of Osgood (4). In 
principle, one can accept King-Hall’s sug- 
gestions as extremely important and sound. 
Yet one immediately encounters another 
real question: how can one convince the 
people and the governments of these na- 
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tions of their validity? From that stand- 
point, it seems more meaningful to propose 
principles such as Osgood’s “graduated uni- 
lateral disengagement” (4), or his even 
milder policy of “graduated reciprocation in 
tension reduction” (3). Osgood, whose 
thinking was influenced by that of King-Hall 
to some extent, goes beyond him in one 
important respect. He begins with an under- 
standing of the perceptions of the parties 
to the conflict, and through this analysis ob- 
tains a meaningful theoretical basis for 
making predictions about how the impasse 
can be broken. Although the present nuclear 
deterrence strategy itself is unrealistic, as 
are the “bogy-man” conceptions of the en- 
emy, these conceptions are psychologically 
real. How they can be modified is a prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. 

In considering strategies of conflict reso- 
lution on the international scene one must 
concern oneself with one further issue not 
dealt with by any of the authors cited. The 
discussion of disarmament, of nonviolent 
resistance, or even of ideological persuasion 
neglects the political issues of the construc- 
tion of a supranational authority entrusted 
with keeping the peace. Essentially, as long 
as the question of armament and disarma- 
ment is left in the hands of individual na- 
tional states, the stability of deterrence will 
remain unpredictable. While unilateral ac- 
tions may indeed be satisfactory prescrip- 
tions for the present situation of distrust, 
ultimately all nations must demonstrate 
multilateral adherence to world law, en- 
forced by a world organization with a 
monopoly over any weapons of mass de- 
struction that might still be existent. It 
seems strange that the citizens and govern- 
ments in various countries find it so difficult 
to recognize the extent to which this globe 
has shrunk. The contemplated use of nu- 
clear weapons is evidence that man’s atti- 
tudes and institutions are still oriented to a 
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previous era of history. It is to be hoped 
that with the advent of the new era of 
space exploration, men will more generally 
recognize the obsolescence of such attitudes 
and the need for new institutions to advance 
world prosperity. 
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Daniel Bell, the author of The End of 
Ideology (1), is presented on the wrapper 
as “one of America’s foremost journalists- 
intellectuals”; Seymour Martin Lipset and 
William Kornhauser, who have written, re- 
spectively, Political Man (6) and The Poli- 
tics of Mass Society (3), are in the leading 
ranks of American sociologists, a profession 
which Bell now also appears to have joined. 
For all their considerable differences in 
style and organization, these three influen- 
tial books have much in common and they 
may well be discussed together. They are 
all ideological books; they, in effect, extol 
what I would call the a-political man, at 
least for the advanced world of the West; 
and they express contentment with a society 
in which intellectuals are privileged with 
income and status at the price of political 
impotence. 

These statements are somewhat too 
sweeping to be entirely fair to each of the 
three authors, and they will be modified 
in certain particulars as I proceed to as- 
semble the data from which I have gen- 
eralized. For one thing, it must, in fairness 
to Bell, be stressed that no more than 
journalistic merit is claimed for his book 
of essays, while the Lipset and Kormhauser 
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books are presented as rather systematic 
contributions to the theory and knowledge 
of political sociology. Conceptual rigor must 
be expected when sociologists exercise their 
craft, but not necessarily when the man of 
letters engages in sophisticated or even in 
scholarly journalism. 

Before attempting either to appraise the 
value of these contributions or to enter some 
of the crucial arguments in which they 
engage, it is well to take note of what each 
author sets out to do, and to describe very 
briefly the products as well. 


Bell’s stated intention is simply to com- | 


pose a book of essays bearing on American 
society, in which sociology is drawn upon as 
a perspective, or “as a way of becoming 
sophisticated about the world” (p. 15). He 
is interested “in social description and in 
explanation, in a sketching of broad reality 
rather than the controlled, but abstracted, 
testing of hypotheses” (p. 15). He claims 
that his approach is not necessarily less 
“scientific” than that of the academic so- 
ciologist; his ubiquitous opponents through- 


out these essays are not the sociologists but | 


“the simplifiers,” the ideologists. 
Bell’s essays roam far and wide, not only 
in subject matter but in quality as well. To 
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name but a few topics, Bell discusses the 
disappearing family capitalism, C. Wright 
Mills’ theory of the power elite, the “myth 
of crime waves,” waterfront rackets, “labor- 
ism” in unions, the cult of efficiency in 
industry, American socialism, and the Marx- 
ist intellectual heritage. The most success- 
ful essays, in my judgment, are among the 
more journalistic ones, notably the two on 
crime and the one on the cult of efficiency. 
Some essays contribute scholarship of a 
high order, and many include acute insights; 
the writing is sometimes superb but very 
uneven; the technique of illumination keeps 
alternating, as it were, between floodlight 
and firecracker. 

Lipset’s book, too, is addressed to a wide 
audience of students and practitioners of 
politics. “The main problem with which 
this book deals,” he says, “is democracy as 
a characteristic of social systems” (p. 9). 
He sets out to review the conditions neces- 
sary for democracy, the factors strengthening 
or weakening democratic institutions, and— 
not the same thing!—the factors affecting 
the citizen’s participation in politics, notably 
his voting behavior. Although most chapters 
have appeared previously in print as inde- 
pendent essays, the author has, by revisions 
and additions of new chapters, endeavored 
to produce “an integrated book” (p. 10). 

The amount of integration achieved is 
modest from a conceptual or logical point of 
view, but substantial in terms of topical 
continuity and ease of reading. From a 
necessarily sketchy and selective introduc- 
tion on the origins of political sociology as 
a field of study, we move briskly into chap- 
ters on economic and social conditions that 
bear on the prospects for democracy, and 
then take up such phenomena as working- 
class authoritarianism and fascism. Then 
follow three chapters on voting and non- 
voting patterns in western countries, suc- 
ceeded by three chapters, one of them his- 
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torical and the others largely speculative, 
on American political behavior. The last 
major chapter, rather misleadingly called 
a case study, contributes a perceptive study 
of sociopolitical processes inside American 
trade unions; I think of this as the best- 
argued chapter in the book. Lipset con- 
cludes with a brief “personal postscript” in 
which he anticipates that the clash among 
ideologies in the West will be replaced in- 
creasingly by arguments among sociologists 
or perhaps by an ever-broadening consensus 
among them; at any rate, he talks of “the 
shift away from ideology towards sociology” 
(p. 415). 

Kornhauser employs as the motto for 
his book a quote from de Tocqueville which 
includes this sentence: “If men are to re- 
main civilized or to become so, the art of 
associating together must grow and improve 
in the same ratio in which the equality of 
conditions is increased.” Kornhauser aims 
to produce the framework of a general social 
theory to account for advances and regres- 
sions in this “art of associating together.” 
This art is highly developed (by definition) 
to the extent that a society is pluralist, and 
neglected to the extent that we have a mass 
society. If we want viable democratic insti- 
tutions, as Kornhauser does, then we must 
learn more about how to encourage the 
former and counteract the latter tendencies, 
or the conditions bringing them about. The 
book is strictly an essay in sociopolitical 
theory; Kornhauser wisely stresses that the 
empirical data he presents in several chap- 
ters are for purposes of specifying the the- 
oretical propositions, as they are inadequate 
for purposes of testing their validity. 

This book is well integrated and held 
strictly to its task. If the conceptual frame- 
work is a bit cumbersome and not always 
consistent in particulars, this may be due 
to the complexity of the ambitious task, but, 
in addition, its inadequate conception of 
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“liberal democracy” as a crucially valued 
dependent variable may be a factor. At any 
rate, we are first led to consider Kom- 
hauser’s theory of the mass society; in Part I, 
which requires half of the book’s length, the 
author performs an exacting job of develop- 
ing his own perspective in the process of a 
perceptive discussion of earlier aristocratic 
and equalitarian theories of the mass society. 
Part II on “Sources of Mass Movements” 
considers the impact of such processes as 
sudden introduction of the general suffrage 
in countries previously ruled by autocrats, 
and the impact of fast urbanization, of fast 
industrialization, and of severe economic 
crises; all of these are held to be factors 
encouraging extremist mass movements, or 
mass societies in miniature. Part III an- 
alyzes the social composition of mass move- 
ments, and distinguishes strata tending to- 
ward right-wing from those tending toward 
left-wing extremism. Both the latter parts 
make ingenious use of tables, some of which 
suggest interesting possibilities for further 
research. A concluding chapter summarizes 
Kornhauser’s theory of “mass society and 
the democratic order” on a level of abstrac- 
tion that apparently calls for stilted lan- 
guage, as does much of the argument 
throughout the book. Few sentences here 
are as straightforward as the following one, 
which nevertheless seems to present the 
author’s most central proposition: “The 
nihilism of masses tends to be a greater 
threat to liberal democracy than the an- 
tagonism between classes” (p. 237). 
These are all ideological books, I have 
observed. That is, they make it clear that 
the authors are politically engaged, and 
that they are seeing reality through the 
lenses of their apparently similar engage- 
ments. Now, there is nothing wrong with 
political engagement, either in life or in 
books; a wholly non-ideological book on 
contemporary political issues would be un- 
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readable. What is unfortunate is the tend- 
ency, explicit with Bell and implicit with 
Lipset, of considering personal views non- 
ideological while opponents are seen as the 
simplifiers. Bell and Lipset seem to forget 
that we are all simplifiers. The fact that we 
can see the oversimplifications of others 
better than our own does not acquit us; to 
assume otherwise is to yield to intellectual 
ethnocentrism, which is acceptable in the 
heat of debate, but not in serious scholarship. 
Although the three authors make it clear 
that they feel politically engaged, they fail 
to make the nature of their engagements 
reasonably clear. Bell, who calls his per- 
spective “anti-ideological, but not conserva- 
tive” (p. 16)—whatever that can mean— 
should not be taken to task for this because 
he is writing, for all his impressive scholar- 
ship, as a journalist. Yet, it seems character- 
istic for the ideology he represents that in 
his long polemical essay on Mills’ The Power 
Elite (5) he goes into many particulars but 
never takes a stand on the issue central to 
Mills’ argument: whether or not there exists 
in this country a joint and immensely power- 
ful vested interest in pursuing the cold war 
and the arms race, and in maintaining a 
politically docile, conforming mass culture. 
Indeed, Bell adroitly dodges this issue by 
stating as an obvious fact, not worth defend- 
ing, the assumption that Mills must have 
written his book to challenge: that the 
American military posture and cold war 
policy throughout have been and are “based 
on an estimate of Russia’s intentions” (1, 
pp. 51, 66). No matter what Mills says, it 
does not appear to occur to Bell, even as a 
faint possibility, that such an estimate just 
might have been influenced by the self- 
interest of the military profession and of 
prominent industrialists and businessmen 
who look for profit and high employment. 
One element in the ideology that is found 


in all three books is what I would call “total 
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anti-communism”; it may have been nur- 
tured in the emotional climate of the “twice- 
born generation” (1, pp. 286 ff.) to which 
Bell and Lipset belong, and is at any rate a 
source of great oversimplifications. Through- 
out these books the recurrent theme is that 
democracy is good and dictatorship bad; 
therefore, democracies are right and Com- 
munist states wrong in all their dealings 
with one another and in all value-relevant 
comparisons. While American civilization is 
seen as less than perfect (in Bell’s case, far 
less), Soviet civilization is seen as the su- 
preme and unredeemable political evil, and 
it seems assumed that every Communist 
likes nothing better than regimentation and 
terror. Lipset characteristically argues that 
Western leaders “must communicate and 
work with non-Communist revolutionaries 
in the Orient and Africa,” while implying 
that they must never communicate and work 
with Communists. 

Now, I have no quarrel with a principled 
anti-communism that is limited to the very 
substantial issues on which Communists and 
liberals must disagree and, on occasion, 
fight. Some liberals nowadays show inclina- 
tions to become Communists-in-reverse by 
competing with their enemies in stereo- 
typing and oversimplifications; I doubt that 
this can help the liberal cause and I am 
certain that it reduces the prospects for 
world peace. These authors, particularly 
Lipset and Kormhauser, do little to discour- 
age that tendency. And it is a particular 
disappointment in scholarly works dealing 
with democracy and communism not to 
find any substantial articulation of the 
values which are assumed to be promoted 
by democracy and menaced by communism. 

Kornhauser defines “democracy” as “essen- 
tially an institutional procedure for changing 
leadership by free competition for the popu- 
lar vote,” and then gravely adds: “The ex- 
istence of free competition for leadership 
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does not necessarily guarantee liberty, but 
in its absence there is less chance for 
liberty—especially freedom of expression 
and association.” Democracy is good, then, 
because it probably favors liberty; it is as- 
sumed that it probably does, without any 
discussion of the nature of liberty. He makes 
a good case that pluralism is favorable to 
the formalities of political choice, but rules 
out the possibility that the choice may keep 
on being between “tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum”; a more broadminded ideological com- 
mitment might have allowed him to discuss 
the possibility that the presence of a mass 
movement might bring about more mean- 
ingful choices in a previously stable pluralist 
political order. Some might even refuse to 
take for granted that such aspects of liberty 
as economic and intellectual choice in the 
non-political realm are and always must be 
smaller for the Soviet citizen than for the 
average American citizen; no matter what 
the obstacles to research may be in Russia 
today (and in Poland there are very few), 
this is an empirical problem, not one that 
should be settled by a priori assumptions. 
The scientific method, and indeed every- 
day rationality, too, would seem to require 
the clarification of purposes as a necessary 
first step if research or any purposive be- 
havior is to become meaningful. Neither 
Kornhauser nor Lipset is really clear about 
the criteria of democracy, even though 
“democracy” appears to be at the center of 
their ideological commitment. Indeed, Lip- 
set goes so far as to say that democracy “is 
the good society itself in operation” (p. 
403)! No other statement in these books 
succeeds as well, in my opinion, to illustrate 
what the subtitle of Bell’s book calls “the 
exhaustion of political ideas in the fifties.” 
What such a statement suggests is an end 
to political ideals and imagination, if not to 
politics itself, because politics may well be 
defined as the art and science of applying 
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governmental organization toward the im- 
provement of human society. 

Lipset does not fail to define “democracy,” 
however: “Democracy in a complex society 
may be defined as a political system which 
supplies regular constitutional opportunities 
for changing the governing officials, and a 
social mechanism which permits the largest 
possible part of the population to influence 
major decisions by choosing among con- 
tenders for public office” (p. 45). This is 
not a bad formulation, as such definitions go, 
but in a scholarly context it cries for sub- 
sidiary definitions of such terms, for ex- 
ample, as “opportunities,” “influence,” “ma- 
jor decisions,” and “choose.” It begs the 
question, for example, of whether all types 
of major decisions, including purely em- 
pirical ones, should be equally subject to 
majority influence; should the economist, for 
example, act as just one citizen among 
others on all issues of economic policy? 

Also, and more important, if democracy in 
this sense is imbued with the supreme value, 
then research should be geared to clarifying 
criteria for how and when we can get more 
of it. How, for example, can the influence 
and the choice opportunities of the voters 
become more real, and on what social and 
psychological conditions does it depend 
whether voters tend to exercise the influence 
that the political order potentially allows 
them? Lipset deserves much credit for the 
assembly job he is performing in this volume, 
which brings together numerous data from 
various countries on patterns of voting and 
non-voting, on economic conditions, on ori- 
gins of social scientists, on occupations of 
political candidates, and on a great many 
other matters relevant to democratic proc- 
esses. Yet, as the essay-origin of the book 
may make inevitable, there is no unified 
effort at finding or providing the crucial 
data that could illuminate how a functioning 
democracy can become more democratic in 
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some meaningful sense; as a meaningful con- 
cept of “more democratic” is lacking, he 
would have been hard put to perform 
such a research effort, in any event. For 
all the truly interesting analyses that he does 
illuminate by survey data, Lipset leaves a 
conspicuous gap between these significant 
contributions to empirical knowledge of po- 
litical processes and his own unreasoned 
(though not unreasonable) ideological com- 
mitment to “democracy.” 

The three authors in effect extol the 
a-political man, as I have noted in the 
introductory paragraph above. This, unlike 
the observation that their books are ideo- 
logical, is an indictment, although one that 
rests on political disagreement rather than 
on dissatisfaction with standards of inquiry. 
Let me clarify my charge and the political 
orientation on which it rests, and let the 
reader choose sides for himself. 

If politics is the art and science of ap- 
plying governmental organization toward 
the improvement of human society, then 
the a-political man is one who does not share 
this concern for social improvement. The 
political man is, by my definition, unlike 
Lipset’s, one who experiences either a feel- 
ing of solidarity with fellow human beings 
or else at least a concern for the long-term 
prospects for his society. To Lipset, the 
political man is one who participates in “the 
game of politics” for whatever reasons, even 
if his vision may be limited to a desire to 
make “a fast buck”; this is a legitimate 
definition, but I shall prefer to call the man 
who is active in politics without political 
purposes the “pseudo-political man.” My 
political man is, by definition, concerned 
with purposes broader than the pursuit of 


immediate economic self-interest or the ad- | 


vancement of personal status. He is con- 
cerned with political problems: that is, with 
discrepancies between present social realities 
and trends on one side and ideals or con- 
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ceptions of a better social order on the other 
side. 

These three authors are all political men 
in my sense; it is evident that they are 
public-spirited citizens who feel a lively con- 
cern with political problems, and experience 
a feeling of solidarity with their fellow men 
as well as a keen desire that future genera- 
tions may live in peace and freedom. But 
in their operational conceptions of other peo- 
ple’s political behavior these larger dimen- 
sions of responsible citizenship are lacking. 
The concept of a sense of solidarity with 
society’s, or with the world’s, underdogs 
does not occur anywhere in these books as 
a variable contributing to the explanation of 
what they call political behavior, not even 
in Lipset’s chapter on determinants of leftist 
voting behavior (pp. 220-63). In Lipset’s 
work, only motivations emanating from per- 
sonal or group concerns about status and 
income and security—apart from fear of 
communism—are conceptualized as explana- 
tory variables. It is as if he did not hold 
people in general capable of the minimum 
of idealism, or farsightedness, or humani- 
tarian solidarity with the oppressed that it 
takes, as I define “politics,” to reflect and 
react politically. 

This rather flat and disenchanting con- 
ception of human nature is carried to an 
absurd extreme in Lipset’s chapter on the 
politics and status of America’s intellectuals. 
Not even for this category of people is it 
allowed that their persistent tendencies to- 
ward liberalism or leftism could be a re- 
action to anything but a sense of status 
deprivation, envy of other occupations or of 
European intellectuals, defensiveness against 
anti-intellectualism, and the like. Lipset 
grants that intellectual activity inherently 
tends toward criticism and toward being 
selective about prevailing values. It seems 
never to occur to him in this book, however, 
that people who are allowed to keep nurtur- 
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ing their minds on great books in relative 
shelteredness may be prone to grow as hu- 
man beings and to keep broadening their 
humanitarian concerns, perhaps even to the 
point of coming to share Camus’s strong 
feeling of solidarity with victims of oppres- 
sion everywhere. The most mature intellec- 
tuals, I submit—and some are found in 
every occupation, although probably dispro- 
portionally many in the professions—are 
those who have succeeded in shedding their 
status and income anxieties altogether and 
have instead become anxious about the 
future of man in the larger society and in 
all countries. Such people exist in reassur- 
ing numbers in the real world, but not at 
all in Lipset’s book. Indeed, juxtaposed with 
his Aristotelian argument that a class struc- 
ture “bulging toward the middle” is favor- 
able to democracy (p. 417), it would seem 
logical to draw the inference from his prem- 
ises that a type of individual “bulging to- 
ward the middle” would also be good for 
democracy, and therefore a type of political 
animal to be cultivated—cautious, moderate, 
tolerant, with a stake in tranquility above all. 

The political man, as I conceive of him 
(from an admittedly liberal ideological per- 
spective) finds no favor with Bell or Kom- 
hauser, either. How far Bell is from con- 
ceiving of a sense of humanitarian fellowship 
as a viable motive for political behavior is 
also illustrated in the following side remark: 
“Trotsky once described capitalism as an 
anarchic economic system ‘in which each 
man thinks for himself, and no one thinks 
for all.’ Under socialism, presumably, ‘one’ 
would think for all” (pp. 346-7). I had 
thought the socialist idea to be that all men 
in some real if intangible way would think 
for all men; regardless of the many revolting 
bolshevik aberrations in the cruel world 
of realities, their very success in winning 
converts in the past and the present can be 
understood only if we grant that the idea of 
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human solidarity in the socialist utopia ap- 
peals to deep humanitarian instincts which 
linger in many people everywhere. 

When Bell concludes his book on the 
theme that politics nowadays offers little ex- 
citement and little outlet for youthful ideal- 
ism in the West, he is saying something 
about himself and others within the “twice- 
born generation,” but very little about the 
incentives of modern politics. He discounts 
the possibility that young people in the West 
could come to participate directly or in- 
directly in the enthusiasms of their contem- 
poraries in the new countries, as well as the 
possibility that even in his own country there 
may be horrors and grievances that could 
stimulate reform movements or at least pro- 
test movements. Indeed, the Bell and Lipset 
books render all but incomprehensible such 
modern phenomena as the Aldermaston 
marches, the widespread excitement about 
the Peace Corps idea, the spontaneous inter- 
national flood of appeals attempting to save 
Caryl Chessman’s life, and the national stu- 
dent movement in support of the Southern 
sit-ins (4, 7) to name but a few examples of 
what I, for one, take to be eminently polit- 
ical behavior that has given or is giving 
outlets for much youthful as well as mature 
idealism. 

Kornhauser, too, praises what I call the 
a-political man. His plea for pluralism is 
an extension of Madison’s famous argument 
in the tenth Federalist Paper, that great 
document which has helped make the 
United States Constitution impregnable to 
tyranny and at the same time highly resist- 
ant to effective reform government. The 
favorite citizen of both Kornhauser and 
Lipset is the limited-purpose man, who 
struggles for his own or his group’s imme- 
diate interests while scrupulously accepting 
all of the constitutional rules of the game. 
And there is, in the Komhauser book, the 
same tendency as in the other two toward 
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amputating the dimensions of idealism and 
humanitarianism from the conception of 
good citizenship. Thus, we are told that 
“Intellectuals create millennial appeals in re- 
sponse to their own sense of loss of social 
function and relatedness in the mass so- 
ciety” (pp. 184-5); it could not be that 
intellectuals, by and large, may have a 
greater sensitivity to and knowledge of op- 
pression and corruption, and are relatively 
well equipped to articulate visions of a 
better society. 

This brings me back to the third observa- 
tion in the opening paragraph above: these 
three books express contentment with a so- 
ciety in which intellectuals are privileged 
with income and status at the price of 
political impotence. 

If I were to write a book entitled The 
Politics of Mass Society, 1 think my central 
theme would be a sort of Socratic anguish 
regarding the modern democratic “political 
game,” in which intellectual standards of 
integrity as well as knowledge are constantly 
brushed aside by the professionals who 
know how to flatter and scare the voters, 


and who have wangled the moneyed sup- | 


port needed in their trade. Also, I would 
describe the apparently massive grip of the 
mass media, virtually all of which are con- 


servative, on the economic, social, and cul- | 


tural attitudes of most Americans, and I 
would express some despair at the kind of 
magazines and radio programs that most 
people seemingly devour. 

Yet, I would also draw on two sources of 


optimism about this country’s future: the | 


universities and colleges appear to be lib- 


erating larger proportions of their growing | 


numbers of graduates from the more vulgar 
and confining shackles of commercialized 
culture; and, secondly, the increasingly en- 
lightened patterns of parent behavior in this 
country seem to be producing more and 
more youngsters with a sense of decency 
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sturdy enough to resist the corruptions, 
anxieties, and hypocrises that abound in 
the world of their elders. I believe that the 


healthy human being, if effective educa- . 


tion sets him free to feel and think as an 
individual, is capable of great feats. When 
there are enough free individuals, such a 
human being may even be capable of mak- 
ing a Madisonian United States Constitution 
prone to force some more sense and social 
science, and even some political vision, into 
the essentially anti-political and, in many 
ways, humanly degrading American socio- 
economic system. 

At present, however, American intellec- 
tuals tend to be politically impotent, in the 
sense that their professional standards of 
integrity are incompatible with what it takes 
to line up the variety of support needed to 
win nominations and elections, at least with 
respect to the national scene. Only in the 
Executive Branch has there been a sudden 
breeze of change (as there was in the thir- 
ties), with the incoming Kennedy adminis- 
tration. It may be that an improved admin- 
istrative utilization of the country’s vast in- 
tellectual resources is in the making. So far 
from drawing on the nation’s best minds to 
help determine its course, the practice even 
in the Executive Branch for many years has 
been to select from the academic communi- 
ties advisers on methods and means rather 
than on ends and purposes, and to select 
men who happened to agree with or be 
indifferent to prevailing policies rather than 
those who could stimulate fresh thought. 
The kind of great public dialogue that the 
House of Commons as well as the quality 
newspapers and weeklies keep going in 
Britain, in which the best minds of all per- 
suasions are welcome to take part, has had 
no recent counterpart in the States. 

In this situation—and these books were 
written during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—it is dismaying to find gifted intellec- 
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tuals who see themselves as liberals (it ap- 
pears) writing fundamentally conservative 
books on political behavior. “Many Amer- 
ican intellectuals in the 1950’s know that 
they should like and defend their country,” 
writes Lipset, “but they still have the uneasy 
feeling that they are betraying their obliga- 
tion to attack and criticize” (p. 342). What 
is lacking in all three of these books is the 
kind of political vision without which “to 
attack and criticize” becomes incoherent and 
pointless, and without which “to like and 
defend their country” becomes thoughtless 
tribal conventionalism. Lipset argues (not 
wholly convincingly, in my judgment) that 
the status and income of American pro- 
fessors are far better, comparatively speak- 
ing, than they think; and he believes that 
the continually increasing prosperity and 
“the rise of communism as the main threat 
to freedom” (p. 341) are making most 
American intellectuals less liberal than they 
used to be. I doubt that this prognosis will 
hold. I have argued that Lipset’s concep- 
tion of social man in general and of the 
intellectual in particular are inadequate; I 
hold that there are good psychological 
grounds for believing that it is in every 
individual’s nature, to the extent that he 
becomes free and secure as well as artic- 
ulate, to develop ideals for his own life and 
for his country. Instead of a feeling of an 
obligation “to like and defend their society,” 
many and perhaps most of America’s in- 
tellectuals will always, I believe, express 
their love of country in meaningful ways, by 
discontent with its shortcomings and by 
thinking to some purpose about how condi- 
tions can be improved. Their kind of pa- 
triotism may be shown by their articulation 
of ideals and visions as guides for their polit- 
ical behavior. 

When Bell speaks of “the exhaustion of 
political ideas in the fifties,” I think he is 
generalizing unduly from his own exhaus- 
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tion and that of other prominent members of 
his political generation. There are many 
signs these days that new political ideas are 
sprouting, in America and elsewhere, while 
old controversies become obsolete. Time 
changes, and problems change, and each 
new generation of intellectuals has a stub- 
born tendency to define their situation anew, 
and to articulate fresh visions of humane 
political purposes. 

By the standards of much modern sociol- 
ogy these books are valuable contributions 
to the increasing body of empirical knowl- 
edge and theory pertaining to political be- 
havior. Yet they illustrate some of the haz- 
ards of establishing “political sociology” as 
an independent or semi-independent aca- 
demic discipline. What this designation 
seems to encourage is a dangerous combina- 
tion of sociological sophistication and stereo- 
typed psychological oversimplifications, a 
combination that is conspicuous in Lipset’s 
book, although not to the same extent in 
Kornhauser’s. Political behavior is human 
behavior, and to study its collective tend- 
encies without adequate categories of per- 
sonality and motivation seems as unsatis- 
factory as it would be to study religious 
movements without scrutiny of the various 
articles of faith. In both cases, we run the 
risk of accounting for statistical data with 
purely rationalistic stimulus-response models 
of man, as Lipset, in particular, tends to do. 

My own idea of a book on Political Man 
would be one that sought to understand 
political motivations first, in all their rami- 
fications, and then went on to assemble 
data on the intricacies of social, occupa- 
tional, organizational, and mass political and 
pseudo-political behavior. My model of in- 
dividual man would not be one that empha- 
sizes status anxieties and economic self- 
interest as the determining motives of most 
political behavior. Rather, I would suppose 
that young persons are endowed by nature 
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with various benevolent and humane in- 
stincts and are prone to be budding liberals, 
unless or until the anxieties and corruptions 
of a money- and power-oriented social order 
goad or scare them into the paths of what 
Galbraith aptly calls the “conventional wis- 
dom” (2) of the conservatives and the anti- 
intellectuals. 

This kind of sociopsychological approach 
to the study of political behavior would, I 
think, promise to make the thinking and the 
voting of the various categories of workers, 
businessmen, and intellectuals more fully un- 
derstandable than Lipset succeeds in doing. 
Above all, it would lead us toward more 
realistic anticipations of political change— 
in the West, in the Communist world, and 
in the new countries. This kind of research 
might also do something to remedy the 
perennial tendency among Western govern- 
ments to underestimate the power of ideas 
relative to the influence that can be built 
by way of economic and military aid. 

So far from anticipating that ideologies 
will be replaced by sociology, I confidently 
expect that political ideologies will always 
be with us, and that each new generation 
will bring new resources of idealism into | 
the struggle. It is to be hoped that these 
resources, with the aid of social science, will | 
eventually suffice to establish a more hu- | 
mane social and international order; unless | 
the arms race continues for a few more | 
years and we all go up in smoke so that | 
neither the capitalist-democratic nor the | 
Communist conception of the good society 
shall prevail. 
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A critique of approaches: a review 


K. S. Murty and A. C. Bouquet, Studies in the Problems of Peace 


ROBERT I. CRANE 


Mental Health Research Institute, The University of Michigan 


I must confess I approached this book (1) 
with mixed feelings. On the one hand, the 
plethora of published materials on peace 
made one dubious that further spillage of 
ink could be singularly profitable; on the 
other hand, there seemed to be the possi- 
bility that an enterprise involving scholars 
from two different parts of the world might 
contribute a fresh insight into the tasks at 
hand if peace is to be obtainable. I regret 
to say that reading the book has confirmed 
the initial fears and disappointed hopes. 
Having pronounced what must seem to be 
a harsh dictum, I hasten to indicate the 
reasons for my reaction. 

A great deal has been said about peace, 
but most of it has revolved around certain 
fancies, prejudices, instances of folk wisdom, 
and dogmas long held and widely repeated. 
One of the problems of peace would seem 
to be the fact that each individual is his own 
authority on the subject, bringing to bear 
his own whims. It can, I think, be argued 
that intellectual and scientific progress are 
not liable to be made in this fashion. 

In the first part of the volume under 
review, Mr. Bouquet essays a chronicle of 
the intellectual history of ideas about peace 
and war and of ideas about how to attain 
peace by one formal mechanism or another. 
He stumbles into the same pit which has 
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dogged the footsteps of most intellectual 
historians: a tenacious desire to trace the 
thread of certain ideas through their long 
and tortured history, commenting on each 
successive transformation of the germ of the 
idea as it was reshaped in the hands of suc- 
cessive “thinkers.” Thus, for example, we 
are treated to an exposition of ancient Chi- 
nese ideas about peace, contrasting the 
opinions of Confucius with those of Mencius 
or of Mo Ti (the latter being quoted at con- 
siderable length). Presumably the aim of 
this disquisition is to get men of good will 
to recall what other men of good will have 
said in the past. 

Mr. Bouquet seems to be particularly en- 
couraged when he can discover an addi- 
tional figure from antique times who has 
pronounced in favor of good will. Thus, he 
resurrects Zeno who, it is said, came to the 
idea of universal brotherhood and who, in 
Tarn’s opinion, got the idea from Alexander 
the Great. Mr. Bouquet turns next to an 
exposition of Islamic ideas about peace and 
war and then to medieval Christian opinions. 
He discovers that a medieval jurist, Pierre 
du Bois, made the first actual attempt to 
draw up a European peace plan and that 
Dante, in his de Monarchia laid down basic 
principles regarding the necessity for a fed- 
eral super-state to achieve peace. (Inci- 
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dentally, Mr. Bouquet—true to the tradi- 
tions of intellectual history—cannot resist an 
aside to establish the correct date of publica- 
tion of the de Monarchia.) 

This progression from idea to idea carries 
us through the Quakers, Charles Rene 
Castel de St. Pierre, Grotius, and others; 
de St. Pierre being awarded the palm for 
originating the idea which later took shape 
in the International Court at the Hague. 
He also discusses at some length Kant’s 
scheme for establishing peace. Perhaps I 
need only add that Mr. Bouquet has done, 
in good style, in 110 pages what was ac- 
complished by Edith Winner and Georgia 
Lloyd in 378 pages in Searchlight on Peace 
Plans (2). In his summary to the first part 
of the book, Mr. Bouquet makes the follow- 
ing comment: 


But why should such weapons, as for example, 
long-range ballistic missiles ever be needed? 
On the major issue, if one half of the world were 
to give up adhering obstinately to Marxist fun- 
damentalism, and the other half, and especially 
its largest element, were to take a less prej- 
udiced view of what is involved in abolishing 
poverty and exploitation, and in creating a wel- 
fare state, with a decent standard of living for 
all, there would be mighty little excuse for any 
wars [pp. 117-8]. 


The second part of the book is by Dr. 
K. S. Murty and is, in essence, an informed 
philosophical discussion of a variety of prob- 
lems concerned with peace and war, viewed 
as an idea or a frame of mind or an instinct 
or a set of acquired drives. In the process 
Dr. Murty reviews and analyzes classical 
Hindu thought on the theory of just war 
and the development of Hindu philosophy 
regarding violence. He also discusses the 
Hindu concept of the State and indicates 
how, in his judgment, the Hindu concept of 
the State has had disastrous consequences 
for the maintenance of peace. This leads to 
an extensive discussion of the philosophical 
implications of the doctrine of ahimsa (non- 
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injury) which is traced through all of its 
classical expositions by various Hindu and 
western thinkers. (Interestingly enough, Dr. 
Murty delivers himself of some incidental 
but cogent criticisms of the assumptions un- 
derlying Gandhi's non-violent philosophy. ) 

Dr. Murty turns next to a discussion of 
philosophies of violence and war, examining 
in turn the views of the Spartans, of Plato, 
Machiavelli, Bodin, von Clausewitz, and 
Nietzsche. Of Nietzsche, Dr. Murty has the 
following to say: 


I do not like Nietzsche’s ethics; I consider the 
Buddhist and the Christian systems of ethics as 
being more in tune with reality and truth. But 
I do not see how the one can be disproved and 
the other proved empirically. If Nietzsche’s 
premises are granted, his morality follows; but 
they are neither necessary, nor provable. It is 
true, as Nietzsche says, that in all men there 
is an instinct for self-assertion and a will to 
power; but he forgets that there are several 
other instincts and desires, conscious and un- 
conscious, in man. Some of these instincts con- 
tradict the others; human personality is not 
uniform, but complex [p. 230]. 


I quote this passage, I hope not unfairly, 
because part of my objection to the book is 
bound up with its message. I think it is 
quite irrelevant to the subject of peace and 
war what Nietzsche’s ethics were or, for that 
matter, what Buddhist or Christian ethics 
are. The undergraduate who has just come 
across Tawney may think he has discovered 
the key to wisdom when he discerns that 
there was some kind of a link between 
Protestantism and Capitalism, but more ma- 
ture judgment warns that these links be- 
tween systems of ideas and patterns of 
national behavior are tenuous at best, sub- 
ject to varied interpretation, and seldom 
supported by facts. 

Dr. Murty then turns to a discussion of 
the causes of war. He asks whether war is 
rooted in human nature and, after reviewing 
the literature, decides that such is not 
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proven to be the case. Next, he asks whether 
one can believe in the existence of “instincts” 
such as pugnacity. Here he weighs the 
opinions of various psychologists on the mat- 
ter of instincts, and decides that the theory 
of innate instincts is probably incorrect. He 
cites several reasons for this opinion, relying 
heavily upon what might be called the posi- 
tion of cultural relativism. He also discusses 
and evaluates the “tension” theory, said to 
have been originated by Pierre Janet and 
carried forward by Kurt Lewin and the 
UNESCO. But Dr. Murty is not satisfied 
with “tension” theory either. On the matter 
he says: 


The fundamental objection to this approach 
seems to be that an understanding of individual 
hostility cannot help us to understand group or 
national antagonisms and that individual frus- 
trations cannot serve as explanations of wars. 
The majority of individuals in all nations do 
not know anything about other nations... . 
Their fields of motivations do not extend beyond 
their occupations and their communities. It is 
ridiculous to believe that the tensions that may 
exist among them have anything to do with 
wars between nations. It is the political views of 
a few persons, and not the tensions among peo- 
ple, which shape international policies [p. 294]. 

While we may all agree with the com- 
ment just quoted, it cannot help us to arrive 
at a more effective view of the circum- 
stances which lead to peace or to war. One 
asks, therefore, what Dr. Murty would sub- 
stitute for the approaches he has criticized. 
His position rests, in the last analysis, upon 
a belief in cultural relativism (that much 
that we see in man is the result of acquired 
habits and his own distinctive culture) and 
a judgment that war is a “social pattern,” or 
a social institution. The task, then, is to 
change the social pattern away from reliance 
upon war. 

Dr. Murty argues that what is needed is 
the “evolution of an appropriate political 
and social organization in all countries.” In 
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his view, we must have a new world order 
based upon informed public opinion and 
good faith. Recognizing that this will take 
some time, he suggests an interim develop- 
ment by which the enlightened nations, 
such as Sweden, Switzerland and Denmark, 
will see to it that the “two power blocs are 
reconciled to each other” by two measures: 
“(a) by bringing about an equilibrium which 
will enable both sides to make concessions, 
or (b) by helping both the sides to modify 
the values they stand for so that gradual 
coalescence may be possible. .. .” (p. 319). 
He also proposes that intellectuals and scien- 
tists should work as individuals with a sense 
of responsibility for social welfare toward 
the creation of an international, intellectual 
Respublica litteraria. In his opinion, such an 
informal cooperation among scholars of all 
nations could rise above national prejudices 
and act as a world conscience. In his words, 
“the Respublica litteraria must be prepared 
to defy governments in power and even the 
law of the country, if the interests of truth 
and humanity demand them. . . . The 
Respublica litteraria would consist of men 
who can put the interests of truth, justice, 
and humanity above the interests of their 
countries and races... .” (pp. 341-2). 
Surely no one can object to the demand 
that men of intelligence aspire to standards 
of judgment not swayed by partisan pas- 
sions. Only the very churlish would take 
issue with Dr. Murty’s proposal for an inde- 
pendence of judgment and spirit by savants. 
But, unfortunately, the history of the human 
race tells us that noble souls and minds do 
not necessarily sway the course of events. 
Just as one can express some doubt that the 
uncommitted nations can move the great 
powers to a reconciliation, so can one ex- 
press a doubt that the problem of peace can 
be solved by the immolation of savants will- 
ing to defy their governments when they 
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think their governments are wrong. Perhaps, 
at best, Dr. Murty’s council is a council of 
despair. But, whether it is or not, it rests, 
I think, upon assumptions about the problem 
of peace which are rather unconvincing. 
Can it be that that is the problem of peace? 
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On deterrence 


WILLIAM PAUL LIVANT 


Mental Health Research Institute, The University of Michigan 


Every notion of deterrence with which I 
am familiar depends upon the idea of a 
credible threat; namely, that a threat will 
be (a) understood, (b) feared, and (c) 
provoke a rational response to fear in the 
threatened party. But the effect of threat- 
induced fear on rationality cannot be taken 
for granted. If it should be the case that 
its effect is to impair rationality, deterrent 
threats are open to serious question. 

What, in fact, does fear do to rationality? 
Fear has been studied extensively in the 
psychological literature as a drive. Easter- 
brook, (1) reviewing a large literature on 
individual performance under drive, makes 
an impressive case for the proposition that 
the effect of increased drive on problem- 
solving is to reduce the range of clues em- 
ployed by the organism. If the clues neces- 
sary for solution are indeed few, then in- 
creased drive, by eliminating distracting 
ones, may actually improve performance. 
But as a problem becomes more complex, 
the necessary clues increase along with the 
number of rules for combining them. Per- 
formance under high drive in such a situa- 
tion is likely to be seriously impaired. 

It appears that threats are becoming more 
complex, for reasons that lie in the character 
of modern war. If a threat fails and has to 
be carried out, it is costly to both parties, 
and modern weapons have made this cost 
so high indeed that some strategists have 
been looking for ways to retain the credibil- 
ity of threat without incurring the costs (i.e., 
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without absolutely having to deliver it). 
Schelling (2) suggests “the threat that 
leaves something to chance,” so that the 
threatened party does not know whether a 
threat will be fulfilled for any particular in- 
fraction, since the threatener has surrendered 
part of his control of the threat to some 
chance device (e.g., “If you make me mad, 
there’s no telling what I might do”). The 
extreme threat of this sort is brinkmanship, 
where all of the elements of threat, its 
character, its probability, and the kind of 
infractions for which it will be invoked are 
left partly to chance. 

I believe that the more a threat leaves 
something to chance, the more complex 
becomes the problem of understanding it. 
Since there are more problematical features 
in the threat, we present the other party 
with a problem of more clues to consider. 
But to the degree that our threat is success- 
ful in arousing fear, it will narrow the range 
of clues which the threatened party does 
consider. I think it is not unfair to say that 
it impairs his rationality. The deterrent out- 
come of a threat may well become more 
dubious, the more it succeeds in compelling 
fear. 
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Correspondence 





To the Editors: 

There is a very considerable area of con- 
flict resolution which has been little ex- 
plored. I refer to the possibilities for execu- 
tive action, instead of diplomatic conference, 
in initiating not only decrease of tensions— 
as has been proposed by Charles E. Os- 
good—but also commencing the actual proc- 
ess of world disarmament which I have been 
urging for some time—under the name of 
Reciprocal Disarmament. 

Both suggestions I believe should be com- 
bined—with, however, an early actual step 
of disarmament. 

Once a process of reciprocal disarmament 
is actually under way, the organization of a 
World Authority and World Law would be 
stimulated, and would have some hope of 
success. 

Reciprocal Disarmament starts with a 
small (2 per cent) unilateral step of demoli- 
tion of each class of arms. If the other im- 
portant nations reciprocate in kind, we re- 
peat, until complete world disarmament is 
achieved, the present balance of mili- 
tary force is preserved to the end of the 
process. 


Once Reciprocal Disarmament is under 
way, if all parties thereto, instead of destroy- 
ing, were to contribute arms to the World 
Police, this force would rapidly grow to be 
the sole deterrent. This would relieve Amer- 
ican fears of undiscovered caches of arms 
sequestered by recalcitrant dictators. On 
the other hand the U.S. could afford to 
forego, for the early stages, the detailed 
area inspection to which the Russians object. 
Thus a process of small reciprocated steps 
could remove the obstacle of inspection pro- 
cedure which promises to defeat disarma- 
ment by large steps. 

These are some of the possibilities of this 
method which avoids the delays, if not the 
impossibility, of success of conferences, in 
such a complex question as disarmament 
has come to be. Somehow the present course 
of world events must be reversed. Time is 
running against us. The above possibilities 
promise action and should therefore be 
studied. 


Irving F. Laucks 
P.O. Box 607 
Healdsburg, California 
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Due to an oversight, acknowledgment was 
not made to the effect that the article “To 
Prevent Another World War: Truth Detec- 
tion” by Ralph W. Gerard, which appeared 
in the June, 1961 issue of The Journal of 


Conflict Resolution, was originally prepared 
for, and will appear in, a book entitled How 
To Prevent World War III (Simon and 
Schuster, 1962) edited by Quincy Wright, 
William M. Evan, and Morton Deutsch. 
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